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MR. W. MACREADY. 


lia dias 
Pare Need Clete 
- 


The distinguished talent of the gentleman whose portrait em- 
bellishes our number has rendered us particularly desirous of 
presenting to our readers an account of his professional career, 
- He has, however, declined furnishing us with the necessary ma- 
~ terials; and we have preferred, therefore, giving the portrait 
unaccompanied by a memoir, to compiling an imperfect account 
from the miscellaneous information to be obtained from extant 
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anecdotes. ' 

4 If we should hereafter, be able by dint of research, or by any al- 

teration of that gentleman’s mind, to produce a sketch likely to 

prove satisfactory both to himself, and our readers, our own 

wishes will be no less a stimulous, than theirs, to our so doing. -# 
On Mr. M’s motives for witholding this information we will not 

venture to speculate. We should be sorry to impute to him, any 

which might derogate from the eminence on which he stands. 

a No one of those admirers, who have watched his progress in the 

* estimation of the London public, have felt more solicitous for 

his ultimate success ; none have had akeener relish for his merit ; 

nor have been more anxious to impress it on the public—We 

Fi are confident that he cannot complain of a.want of candour on 

our part, in this respect—We will say no more; we shall still 

rank ourselves amongst his admirers and well wishers, though he 

may not be disposed to return that compliment. _ 
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THE REPOSITORY.—No. XIII. 








a collection of Fragments, Anecdotes, Vestiges, and Remarks, 
COLLECTED FROM VARIOUS, SCARCE, AND 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 








‘¢ Two or three ‘ trifles light as air,’ 
Pick’d up at random here and there’’ THOMPSON, 





]1.—‘* THE BISHOP AND HIS CLERKS.” 


Those perilous rocks on the western coast of our Island—called 
«¢ The Bishop and his Clerks,’’—are said to derive their name from 
an incident which occurred near 200 years ago.—A fleet of mer- 
chantmen, coming from Spain, was shipwrecked upon them, and 
only Miles Bishop, with John and Henry Clarke, were preserved 
on the fragments of ‘a mast. Hence the appellation took its name. 


Z.——-HACKNEY COACHES, 


Were first introduced into Paris in 1650, they obtained the name 
of ‘ Fiacre,” either from the inventor residing at an hotel of that 
name, or from the image of that saint, (a favorite one with 
the people,) being painted on the panncls.—By a letter in Staf- 
ford’s Collection, dated April {, 1634, it appears that Hackney 
Coaches were then to be hired in London at their stand at the 
maypole in the Strand. 


3.—SIR HENRY WOTTON, 


When on his travels upon the Continent, was asked by a _popish 
priest ; ‘* Where was your religion, before Luther?” He imme- 
diatly replied ‘“ where yours never was, in the word of God.” 


4.—REMARKABLE CROSS BOW. 


In the Tower house of Cologne—is deposited a vast variety 0 
old antique arms consisting of bows, bucklers, arrows, &c. &c, and 
among the rest is a cross bow of whalebone, 12 feet long, 8 inches 
broad—and 4 inches thick. 
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5.—BEER- 


Asa malt liquor is of so great antiquity in this Kingdom that in the 
year 1492 we meet with a license from Henry VII. to a Fleming 
to export 50 tons of ale—called beer. 


6.—LONG COATS. 


Charles VII. King of France, introduced the Fashion, (which 
shortly became general all over Europe) of wearing long coats, 


to hide the deformity of his ill-shaped legs. 
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7 —MASKS. 


Poppea the wife of the Emperor Nero—is said to be the first in- 
ventor of masks with which she guarded her complexion from: 
the sun and weather as being the most delicate woman with re- 
gard to her person, that has been known. Brantome observes 
that the common use of modern masks was not introduced until 
the end of the sixteenth century. Theatrical masks were in 
common use among the Greeks and Romans. Suidas and Athe- 
naus ascribe the invention of them to the poet Cheerilus the cone 
temporary of Thespis—Horace attributes them ‘to Eschylus but 
Aristotle informs us the real inventor (and consequently the 
time of their first introduction and use) is not known. 


$.—GLASS. 


The art of making glass was introduced into England, A.D. 
670, by Benet or Benedict Biscop, a monk, who brought from 
the continent artists who taught the English the art of making 
glass windows, lamps, and drinking vessels. Before this period, the 
windows of churches and houses were made of linen cloths or Jattices 
of wood, Glass was known to the Greeks and Romans; indeed it is 
said to be as ancient as Job.—Lucian mentions | vinking Glasses 
as do also Plutarch and Lucretius. 


9.—BELL. 


AtErfurt, in Germany, is a bell reckoned one of the largest in 
Europe ; it weighs upwards of twelve ton, is nearly eleven feet in 
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height, and as many yards in circumference. It is said jts 
sound may be distinguished at the distance of twenty-four miles, 


10.—TELESCOPES. 


It is said that the use of Telescopes was first discovered by one 
Hausen, a spectacle-maker at Middleburg in Holland — whose 
children playing in the shop casually placed a concave and a con- 
vex glass in such a position that by looking through them at the 
oF weather cock, it appeared much larger and nearer than usual 
1a _and by their exclamation of surprise excited the attention of 

HG their father, who soon obtained great credit for this valuable dis- 
covery. 





GLANVILLE, 
Lambeth. 


A QUAKER IN DEFENCE OF KEAN. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Farenp, 


Although it is contrary to my persuasion to intermeddle with 
the broils of men; yet, verily the spirit moveth me to exert 
my humble endeavors, when hope pointeth out the proba- 
bility of my being serviceable to a fellow creature. Thou knowest 
that unpleasant rumours are spread abroad, and that evil tongues 
are busy with Kean’s name. Ip, christian charity, therefore, and 
not, as may be surmised, from any personal partiality or dislike 
i | to either party concerned in the business, I could wish to impress 
| on thy mind the possibility of circumstances having been misre- 
presented, The public retailers of news in their comments upon 
he tragic actor, appear to me somewhat illiberal. They should 
consider that faults are interwoven in the nature of all men; and 
though moderation is the effect of Wisdom, the passions dictate 
in all extremes ; and that few minds are so well. regulated as 
to be always under the control of prudence. Kean’s epistle 
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| touching Bucke’s attack upon him certainly savoureth of 
those inflammable materials, which alas! +sometimes enter 
into the best natures, and are called into action by unjust ac- 
cusation.? And if. Kean’s conscience acquiteth him of those 
humiliating charges, some little Jatitude, I humbly conceive, 
* ought to be allowed for the effervescence of passion, in a 
a generous indignant heart ; particularly when the heart is, as I 
4 shrewdly suspect with him, prime minister of the machine—Ches- 
‘terfield talketh much of politenesse It is a goodly accomplish- 
ment; but I believe oftener practised when evil toucheth others, 
than when it oppresseth ourselves. Not but I commend the man, 
whose revenge is of that noble nature, that it woundeth only by 
friendly returns. I know also that there existeth in truly coura- 
geous spirits, an unconquerable detestation of falsehood ; and as 
I am prompted by observation to deem Kean’s such, I thus ac- 
count for the unguarded effusions of his too hasty pen. I have 
' read with much attention, and have had long cogitations 
a on what has been written on both sides; and to tell thee 
4 my mind, it appeareth to me, that the very style, of Kean's letter 
4 albeit so offensive to the public, beareth the stamp of Truru, 
— 
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_ though not of politeness, nor peradventure of discretion. On the 
other side there gleameth over the surface of Bucke’s statement, 
an appearance of systematic arrangement, which I do not like; 
though I confess the plan adopted by the one is more politic than 
that of the other. In as much as the orderly arrangement of a 
well disciplined army, throweth their unscientific though brave 
enemy, off his guard—Let me ask thee, friend Editor, does it 
appear feasible to thee, that a man of sound judgment, (and 
that Kean is such, his stage performances manifest,) should so 
egregiously become the dupe of vain feelings, as to tell any man, 
that he was of such importance in the public estimation, as to 
render it a thing absolutely necessary, that the whole inter- 
4 _ est should centre in the character he personated. Nay, even sup- 
4 posing him to possess such vanity, would not that very feeling, or 
as we may say, failing, teach him to guard his fame better, than 
so to commit himself. May not friend Bucke, when smarting 
under the irritating feelings of disappointment, have viewed cir- 
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cumstanees through a clouded vision, and wrongly canstruei 
Kean’s observations. I am willing to suppose he did; and en. 
tertain the hope that this uncomfortable business may yet,through 
the good sense of the parties, be amicably settled. It is pleasing 
to see men of genius go hand in hand, toserve each other, and 
whilst the dramatist keeps in mind that his labors cannot be 
crowned with success, but through the medium of the actors ‘tis 
meet also, the actor forget not the necessity of fostering genius, 
in order that his own laurels may flourish. 

I fear thou wilt be fatigued with my discourse ; thou must par. 
don me, however, if I trespass a little longer on thy time. It 
always gives me pleasure to read thy publication, as I look upon 
it to be exempt from those littlenesses, which are preceptible in 
too many productions of the day. Thou seemest to possess a 
spirit of liberality, that teacheth thee to avoid mean detraction, 
and party cabal, and as such, I respect thee.—There are some 
publications I could name, which in their remarks on Kean, ap- 
pear to me, from the unbridled use of the pen, to be actuated to- 
wards him by a narrow minded jealousy. If they are induced by 
such feelings, to take from his merit as an actor, there cannot be 
a stronger proof of their being incompetent to fill the office of 
critic; but if I wrong them by this supposition, I must still aver, 
that it is impossible to excuse their low abuse, of his person ; 
and all unprejudiced minds must acknowledge the indelicacy oi 
any thing so grossly personal, as the animadversions ina literary 
publication of March the 20th. Even supposing Kean possessed 
fewer personal advantages, it is improper, nay unchristian, 
to expose the defects of a brother, let such uncharitable crities 
remember that perfect and imperfect forms proceed equally from 
the hand of the same maker, who fashioneth his work as he 
pleaseth, and that it is not from their shape we are to estimate 
men, but the internal lamp that lights the tenement.—In the hope 
that thou wilt not be backward to give these, my digested 
thoughts, a corner in thy column, I remain thy friend. 


4th. day, 4th. Month, ABRAHAM WILKINSON. 
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OBSERVER IN DEFENCE OF BRUTUS, 


Mr. EpirTor, 


When Isent my letter to you, I did not intend to write upon 
~ that subject any more ; but it is to deliver you from your “‘shrew'd 
~ mistake.” I am not Mr. Payne, I am merely an ‘‘ Osserver,’ of the 
2 performance of ‘‘ Brutus,” of the masterly manner in which it is 
_© written, and the obvious calumniation your pages have sullied that 
¢ tragedy with. And while such things happen, the Editor of the 
Theatrical Inquisitor will never be deemed an impartial critic. 
3 ' But Editors are men, they have their likes and they have their 
~ dislikes ; prejudice is a great evil, and in Editors, is a great sin, 





a : OBSERVER. 


P| A wich to vindicate our character from “ prejudice,” which 
| together with Opsgrver, we consider, ‘‘ in Editors a great sin, ¢ 
we give the above, which refers to a note in our last, addressed to 
‘> him, and elicited by a former one from him, i in which he referred 
us to the prefaceof Mr. Payne's ‘‘ Brutus,” for an acknowledge- 
ment of his compilation. | 
In answer to the charge of prejudice against \Mr, Payne as an 
author, we beg leave to refer both Ozsgerver and our readers to 
+ our original critique on << Brutus ;” and will confidently ask, — 
_ whether it is the slightest degree tinctured with so weak a feeling ? 
_ and we further assure Osserver, that we have received from Mr. 
, | Payne himself, a letter acknowledging the cafdor and liberality of 
4 | that critique. At the time of penning those remarks, we consi- 
_ | dered “Brutus,” an original production ; and having, by that 
mistake. been betrayed into the expression of considerable eulogy 
of Mr. Payne’s talent, we were vexed and erritated to find, that 
his merit extended no further than that of a judicious compiler, 
which we have always allowed him. And as it is palpable, to any 
body who will take the trouble of exploring the sources whence 
Mr. Payne drew his materials, that the tragedy is a mere coms 
pilation, why should Ogserver still call on us to allow Mr. 
a the credit of the ‘* masterly manner in which it is, written 7” 
Vou, XIV.—No. 80, ¥ 
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We again affirm, that Mr. Payne’s assertion, ‘‘ that to compile , 
tragedy,” (where you have seven written on one subject, whence | 
to select materials,) ‘*is more difficult than to write one,” js 
childish and ridiculous. 

We have reproached Mr. Payne only with not acknowledging, 
in the first instance, that his tragedy was a mere compilation, 
and therefore, Osserver's charge of “ CaLumniatTion,’ (we know 
not where he found that word,) must necessarily recoil on himself. 


Ep, 





MR. KEAN AND THE AUTHOR OF THE ITALIANS. 


The subject above named must of necessity be interesting to all 
persons who take cognizance of theatrical affairs ; and it is highly 


. desirable that the true merits of the case should be before the 


public. We should be very happy to contribute towards direeting 
the judgment of our readers ; but as we have before us little in- 
formation which is not open to all the public, we think we shall 
best fulfill our duty to our readers, by simply laying before them 
the correspondence which has taken place. 

We shall first give a letter written by Mr. Bucke, the author of 
<¢ The Italians,” to Mr. Kean, when he suspected that performer 
of some disaffection to his tragedy, with Mr. Kean’s answer 
thereto. 


‘¢ To EDMUND KEAN, Esq. 
Jan. 14, 3819. 
Sir.—A few days since, I enclosed to the Committee ‘my preface to the 
tragedy of The Italians. 

1 had so much trouble about this tragedy last season, that J] had become 
almost indifferent as to its being performed at Drury-lane Theatre at all, 
The Committee, however, seem to think, that it is pre-eminently worthy of 
such distinction, and that if performed it would be exceedingly productive to 
the Theatre. The preface, I enclosed, they think, also, would have so wide 
and so permanent an effect, and awaken such an extraordinary sensation is 
the public mind, that for the sake of all parties involved, they are desirous 0‘ 
preventing its publication, by having the ttagedy performed, as a and thes 
had expressly engaged last season. 
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Thus stands the case.—The Committee wish to have it brought forward 
‘and so in fact do I, But neither the Committee nor Mr. Kemble, nor myself, 
would on any account permit it to be so, unless you will ardently and zea- 
 lously enter into the subject, and perform the principal character with the 
 eheerfulness and the satisfaction, that may command a successful result. 
| The subject, therefore, rests wholly with you. 
7 This tragedy has, as I believe you know, been in the hands of some of the 
© first critics of the present day. They tell me it is likely to succeed on two 
> accounts ; first, because there is a character which you know so well how tu 
render effective ; and, secondly, because there are other characters caleulated 
" torender your own far more interesting by the decided contrasts they will 
exhibit. | | 
i Notwithstanding this opinion, I am well aware that no person can presume, 
with any degree of certainty, to fortell the actual success of any thing, either 









at the Theatre, or in any other of the affairs of life. 
ES But let the success, or nonsuccess, be as it will, this, I believe, is certain, 
se that if the tragedy is not acted, after the express engagements of yourself and 
> the Committee, the operation will be far more serious, than if it is performed 
4 e and condemned, 
‘a ' You see, Sir, this subject is of more importance than some superficial per- 
~F sons may suppose. It involves interests therefore of the first magnitude to 
the establishment. I request you, therefore, to appoint either to~Morrow, or 
‘Saturday, with any hour you please, to meet me in the Conmittee-room, 
which will be appropriated to our especial service, that we might eome to 
) some final arrangement. Let us regard only the interests of the Theatre, 
If I can be convinced that it is for its interests that T-“Uld quietly withdraw, 
_ #1 will do so, provided I can with propriet:» and that just sense of feelings 
~*) which every man ought to entertain for his own fame and respectability. If, on 
-** the other hand, you feel disposed to resume your former enthusiasm, let us lose 
* no time in consulting together, for the mutual benefit of all parties concerned, 


en oe 





1 am, Sir, yours, &c,” 


. «¢ Sir,—) know too well my duty to a liberal public, to be instructed in my 

} conduct towards them; nor can I bring any circumstance.to my recollection, 
of givirg any portion of that public an opportunity of accusing me of want 
of ardour and zeal, in theirserviee. I have nothing todo with the manage- 
ment of the Theatre: if the Committee think your tragedy worthy of repre- 
sentation, Iam the servant of the establishment; and for my own sake, 
shall make the most of the materials that are allotted me ; further explana- 
tion on this subjeet is unnecessary, when the prompter sends me, the-charac- 
ter, I shall enter on its study. Jamafraidin our former acquaiitance, you 

® have mistaken good wishes to you, for enthusiasm in your efforts. 

‘ Yours, &c, &c, 

Jan, 15. EDMUND KEAN.” : 
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We shall next give Mr. Bucke’s letter to the Sub-committee of 
rn Drury-lane, when he finally withdrew his tragedy. 


«¢ To the Committee of Drury-lane Theatre. 


Gentlemen,—When you were pleased to accept my tragedy, you promised 
to bring it. forward immediately, and to support it with the whole strength of 





the Theatre. Mr. Kean, too, promised me the best assistance of his powerful 
talents. 

This pledge, I understand, is now at last about to be redeemed.—The re. 
demption comes too late! 

The scene witnessed, the other evening, at the representation of Miss 
Jane Porter’s tragedy, can never be forgotten. It forms an epoch in Thea. 
trical history ; and the name of Mr. Kean must ever be pronounced, with 
indignation, by all admirers of those prides of civilized life—elegant and 
accomplished women. . 

The conduct of Mr. Kean on that occasion, exhibited such a contemptuous 
disregard to the common decencies of society, that I scorn to bein any way 
obliged to him ! 

Miss Jane Porter is nothing to me :—I only remember having once passed 

a very agreeable evening in her society ;—that is all the personal knowledge 
I have of rer ; but her character is well known to be estimable : and ber 
talents, asa writer, are universally acknowledged. That she has not been 
able to write a tragedy is no great matter of disgrace ; seeing that the Ar 4 
appears to be entirely lost—But to wound,—deliberately,—the feelings of 
such a woman, and v4, too, before one of the most brilliant audiences ever 
assembled at a Theatre, sur@, could not have proceeded from a man of 
courage '—It is, indeed, so gross, thar language is powerless, when it would 
presume to visit it with commensurate condemnation. 

You may, Gentlemen, continue to suffer the estathishment of Drury-laue 
Theatre to become a martyr to Mr. Kean’s ambition and caprice, if you 
please ;—I shall have nothing more to do with him!—Therefore, with every . 
sentiment of respect towards you, individually, I beg leave to withdraw ny 
tragedy of The Italians entirely from the stage. 


Feb. 18, 1819 Iam, gentlemen, &c. &c. 
eb, ’ 3 





The ‘publication of ‘ The Italians,’? and of the remarks con 4 
tained'in the preface’ has elicited the following letter from Mn — 
Kean addressed to the Editors ‘of several newspapers. 
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“¢ THE TRAGEDY OF “ THE ITALIANS.” 


<¢ A lie—an odious lie, damned lie— 
Upon-my soul, a lie—a wicked lie.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Sir, 

My hours are at this moment too much, and, I am proud to say too well : 
occupied, to be devoted to such unworthy subjects as The Italians and its 
author; but to confute the malicious propagations, emanating only from a 
corrupt heart and little mind, I think it necessary to state, through the me- 
dium of your Paper, that no such conversation ever passed between Mr. 
Bucke and myself as the public prints have specified ; and that Miss Kelly 
(whose talents I look on with enthasiastic admiration) never was, to my 
knowledge, allotted any character in the play, Mr. Peter Moore, one of 
Drury Lane Committee, excited, with some ability, my personal compassion 
a ‘for Mr. Bucke; in consequence of which, I undertvok to act in his play ; and, 
= had it been produced, should have done my utmost to have fulfilled my duty 
to that public, whose name I teach my child to bless—to whose protection 
my gratitude alone is due—and over whose unprejudiced mind malevolence 
can never have an influence. 





S On reading the tragedy of Deranged Intellect (for that was the name it 
. was known by in the Green Room) to my professional brethren, the only 
= feelings it excited were uncontrollable laughter, and pity for the author. 
* From this criterion, I took the liberty of suggesting to the Management 


the impossibility of producing a play, which must have been attended with 
eousiderable expense, when there was not in it one gleam of success. There is 
eertainly some pretty poetry in the character which was to have been sustain- 
ed by Miss Cubitt ; and after that 1 will say, in good set terms, Mr. Bucke’s 
tragedy is the worst of the bad. In this opinion I am joined by the whole of 
the dramatic corps that were to have been concerned in it ; and particularly by 
| the present Acting Manager, whose judgment as an artist, and conduct as a 
4 man, form an impregnable bulwark in my defence. The publication of De- 
ranged Intellect is all the answer necessary to the author's attack upon my 
judgment ; and for his inventive fabrication, I publicly tell him that he has 
not uttered one word of truth in the whole of his aspersions ; and I thus leave 





4 him to his contemplations, with disgust for his falsehood, and pity for his 
folly. ; J have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
EDMUND ‘KEAN. 

















THEATRICAL INQUISITOR, 
P.S. Ishall enter into no further public contentions ; if Mr. Deranged 
Intellect’’ wishes to indulge his malice further, he knows where I am to be 


found. 
No. 12, Clarges Street, March 17, 1819.” 

















To this Mr. Bucke has replied as follows :— 


“*To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 


Sir, 

Observing a Letter in your paper of this day, signed “ EDMUND Kean,” | 
beg leave to state, that I shall wait a short time, in order to see whether that 
Letter was written by him or not. [I have still too good an opinion of Mr, 
Kean to suppose that it was. It is impossible that such language can have 
proceeded from the first Tragedian of the day. If, after the expiration of two 
or three days, Mr. Kean does not disown it, I shall naturally conclude that 





he did write it; and answer it in a manner at least, 1 hope, becoming a Gen- 
tleman to write and a Gentleman to read. 
I am, Sir, &c. &c. 


THe AUTHOR or ** THE ITALIANS.” 
Friday. 


Mr. Bucke has since published the following.— 


‘* To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 



















Sir, 

Mr. Kean has not disowned the letter; I am, therefore reluctantly obliged 
to believe, that it emanated from himself, rather than from one of those ene- 
mies, who, conscious of their own insignificance, are ever active in their 
malice against celebrated characters. In fact, I really thought that some 
one had assumed Mr. KEAn’s name, for the purpose of doing him the short 
and little injury of a day ; instead of which it appears to be his own, and the 
injury must last for years. 

Circumstantial evidence, Mr. Editor, is, sometimes, far better than posi- 
tive. Mr. KEAN knows, and every one must know, that I cannot, by any as- 
sociations, have positive proof of what passed, many months ago, in privaie 
conversation. But the following extract from a newspaper, of this day, fur- “a 
nishes such a fortunate commentary on my text, that J think, no argument ; 

will be esteemed necessary to prove, at least, the probability of my state- 
ment. 

1 have stated in the Preface to The Italians, that a gentleman having sent 
a letter relative to a Tragedy he had written, to Mr. Kean, Mr. KEAN return- 
ed for answer, that unless the entire interest centered in the character de- 

signed for him, it would neither suit his reputation nor the interests of the 
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Theatre that it should.be accepted. This assertion Mr. Kean denies ; and yet 
it does most unfortunately happen, that the very gentlemen who told me this 


= has, in a Journal of this day*, given the following statement :— 


‘« The letter sent to Mr, KEAN indicated that there were two character, 
in the piece, as it then stood, either of which might be so written up as to 
render it the principal ; and Mr.. KEAN was requested to say which of the two 
he would prefer, that it might be altered accordingly, Mr. Kean without wait- 


q img to see the MS. ; wrote back ‘unless the character allotted to me is the chief 


object of the Play, it will not be consistent with my reputation, or the interest 
of Drury Lane Theatre, to accept it.’ Now the chief olject was to make a 
good Play; and the story required that the three female, and two of the male 
characters, should be such as would require good acting, though the author 
was prepared to give conspicuous prominence to whichever of the latter Mr. 
KEAN might most affect.” 

If, after this confirmation of what I have asserted in one instance, Mr, 
Kean should deny the substance of our conversations, I shall think myself 
justified, much against my will, in putting him to test, from which his better 
judgment must recoil. And yet surely the man, who is not to be belived upon 
his word, is not to believed upon his oath / 

Hitherto, in the midst of many difficulties and injuries, I hein: been fortu- 

nate enough to command a considerable portion of personal respect; and I 
am proud to say, that, to the best of my belief, I have never lost a single 
FRIEND. But I give public notice to all my friends, numerous and respect- 
able as they are, that [ shall have a contempt for any one of them, who may 
hereafter, shake me by the hand, if I do not come successfully out of this con- 
troversy. And I now call upon the more active portion of the Sub-Committee 
of last year, not only to lose all friendship for me, as a man, but, for the sake 
of public justice, for the interests of the Proprietors of the Theatre, and out of 
respect to the acknowledged talents of Mr. Kean.—I call upon them instantly 
to come forward and convict me publicly of a falsehood, if I am wrong in 
stating, that Mr. KEAN, previous to his journey into Scotland, gave a distinct 
and positive pledge, that nothing on his part should prevent thy Tragedy 
from succeeding The Jew of ‘Malta, and that too, without any reference to 
compassion. 

That Mr. Moore, when he found the conduct of Mr. KEAN was operating 
to my disadvantage, might two or three months afterwards, plead the great 
expences I had been put to, and the loss in time and money I should sustain, 
if the solemn pledges that had been given, my Tragedy should not be per- 


- formed, is very possible. For having long been in the habit of reading SENECA 





© The Champion. 
+ Mr. Kean modestly says, “* Mr. P. Moore excited with some ability my 


personal compassion for Mr, BUCKE, in consequence of which I undertook to 
act in his play."” 
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and Boethius, I felt no shame in confessing to Mr. Moore; nor do I now in 


publicly confessing to the world,—that, from several persons not keeping 
their engagements with me, my truly excellent wife, my children, and my. 
self, were, fur the time, in great comparative want. 

From the second mouth of my marriage, up to the moment in which I am 
writing, I have been visited with such a series of afflictions as are I think, 
scarcely to be paralled in the annals of private life!'—but I am _ too proud 
to excite even the sympathy of the public, much less the compassion of Mr, 
Kean. I am also too sensible of the beautiful advantages of adversity to 
repine ; though it would be miraculous, did I not sometimes, feel impa- 
tience and disgust. 

Mr. Kean, I understand, is occasionally in the habit of doing generous 
actions to persons of his own profession ; but for him to presume to the 
consequence of exercising compassion towards me, would have been a sub- 
ject of my ridicule, were I not so far advanced in the knowledge of human 
nature to know that ridicule is the weapon of degenerate minds. 

By the more active portion of the Sub-Committee, I, of course, mean 
Peter Moore, Esq. Member for Coventry, and Col. Douglas, of York Place, 
Baker-street. These gentlemen are of high consideration in the country, 
and I call upon them, as men and as gentlemen, to do that justice to Mr, 
Kean, which [ should wish, were I placed in Mr. Kean’s situation, to have 
administered to myself. Should they be silent, their silence must, of course, 
be construed to my benefit. 

Mr. Kean states, in his unfortunate letter, that when he read my worst 
of all bad Tragedies, the only feelings it excited among the performers were 
uncontrollable laughter, and pity for the author! Now this is either a cur- 
rious fact, or an alarming accusation. I am, therefore, resolved, that the 
public shall know the actual truth, or untruth of the assertion; and [ call 
upon Mr. Rae, Mr. Pope, and Mrs. Glover,* to state publicly, in a body 
and with as little delay as possible, whether they did or did not commit that 
most disgraceful outrage on private feeling, of which Mr. Kean so roundly 
has accused them! if they did, the world will have a sure criterion by w ich 
to judge of them; if they did not, something better than my assertions will 
be afforded to the world, by which they may judge the veracity of Mr. Kean, 


The AUTHOR of the PHJLOSOPMY of NATURE.” 
March 21, 1819. 





* The excellent Mrs. Bartley-and Mr. Wallack are in America ; but I re- 


quest them to take the earliest opportunity of favouring me with their 
testimony likewise. 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No: X. 


«¢ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, il en faut convenir—Est ce un 


(Concluded from page 108.) | 
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I felt an attachment almost irresistibly advancing on me; and 
e though I was sufficiently aware of the impropriety, not to say 
2 madness, of indulging it, it required a stronger effort to break 
| loose from it, than I could prevail on myself to make—The 
-artlessness, the fondness, the unaffected goodness of heart, 
~ which I could not but constantly remark in my beauteous ina- 
+ morata, hourly bound me by a fresh tie to her. Vanity was 


+ always my weak side ; and the gratification it experienced from 
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the force of affection I appeared so quickly to have inspired in’ 
her contributed greatly to the power she acquired over me. In 


fact, I seemed all the world to her ; her whole time was devoted 


to me; her expressions of fondness were unbounded ; and to 
please me, seemed her only desire ; never without reluctance 
would she suffer me to quit her sight ; and when I was obliged to 
repair to my hotel, to change my dress, so apprehensive was she of 
my escaping her, that she always exacted a solemn promise to 


© return forthwith, ere she would permit my departure, 


I could not, however, so far blind myself to existing circum- 
stances as to forget that this state of things must have an 
end; that the sooner such end was effected the better ; as I was 
wasting my time in a manner not very creditable to myself, and 
which was not calculated to afford very agreeable food for 
reflexion. 

I accordingly began tohint to Miss Anne, that affairs of im- 
portance would require my speedy departure from Bristol ; and 
that consequently our little dream of love must terminate. The 
very mention of it occasioned her the most violent agitation. In 
the delirium of her hastily conceived passion, she seemed to have 
closed her eyes against probabilities, and to have imagined that 
this fitful imagination was to be lasting. I explained to her the 
Vor. XIV.—No. 80. Z 
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impracticability of this; that after a visit I was about to pay 








in Worcestershire, my presenee would be necessary in London; 
and that my pecuniary means would not permit me to afford 
her that protection, of which she was so worthy, and which 
it would give me so much happiness to bestow. . 

The plea of poverty she would by no means admit, she con- 
jured me, by the partiality I had evinced, by all she could urge, 
even by compassion, to remove her from a situation always 
odious te her, and doubly so since she had kuown me. She pro- 
tested that there was no species of humiliation or inconvenience 
attendant on poverty, which she would not gladly endure, rather 
than be separated from me; that she would live with me in a 
garret or a cellar ; would wash for me, cvok for me, save me by 
her own labor more money than her maintenance would cost, 
any thing rather than be separated from me.—To instances of 
this kind, it was impossible to affect indifference, to say nothing 
of how far I was from feeling it; and I endeavored to compro- 
mise the matter, by engaging to give the subject my serious at- 
tention, and to make it my most earnest endeavor to effect some 
arrangement, by which we might be together in London. 

In the meantime, I most strenuously urged her to return 
home ; I wrote a letter to her father, enforcing as strongly as 
possible, her claims on him, and as I thought calculated to ensure 
her a tolerable reception ; and she consented to adopt this course, 
as soon as I should have left her. I was the more anxious to 
obtain this point, because I thought if she were once more do 
mesticated in her father’s house, the ulterior arrangement which 
had been suggested might be dispensed with, in case I should not 
find it conveniently accomplishable. 

In the very short periods of absence, which she allowed me, | 
could not help severely reproaching myself for my weakness in 
remaining in this voluntary thraldom to my own passions, and 
those of another ; the time fixed for my visit to Worcestershire, 
had now passed, and my friends I knew must be anxiously expect- 


ing me; still I could not express my determination to leave her). 


to Anne herself ; I knew she would insidiously postpone it from 
day today; I had before felt the irresistible influence of woman's 
prayers and woman's tears ; and as my only means of escape, ! 
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adopted the sudden resolution of mounting a coach top, as it 
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passed me in the street, and I was soon wafted out of the 
reach of poor Anne's persuasion. 

From the first post-town I reached, I wrote to her, assigning 
a very peremptory call on unavoidable business as the cause of 
my hasty departure, giving her my address in Worcesterhire; 
and promising to meet her at Exeter races, then about a month 
distant, to discuss further our subsequent plans. 

This letter was answered ; and in a style far superior to what 
I was prepared to expect ; and as far as I wasable to judge, the 
warmest passion spoke in every line. You will say that I had 
great reason to be proud of my conquest ; but however, I was 
too well satisfied with it, to turn my back on it altogether. I 
wrote again, in a strain adequately affectionate, and one or two 
more letters passed between us, all of the most amorous descrip- 
tior, in the course of which it appeared that Anne was detained 
at Bristol, by indisposition, longer than she had expected, but 
was still minded to keep the appointment with me at Exeter. At: 
this juncture, I received intelligence, that a banker, in whose 
hands I had placed a considerable sum, indeed all the ready 
money I had, had failed and my resources were thus for themo- 
ment, miserably crippled.—On the back of this agreeable intel- 
ligence, came another communication from Anne, stating that 
she was quite prepared to proceed to Exeter, but that her illness 
having involved her in considerable expense, she could not quit 
her abode, unless 1 could furnish her with a supply sufficient to 
clear her engagements and pay her expenses. This I had no 
doubt was true, and altogether reasonable ; neither did it at all 
impeach ker disinterestedness; but such was my situation at 
the moment, that I was totally unable to afford her the assistance 
she required, and to which she was so well entitled. My dis 
lemma was none of the most agreeable; neither did the means 
of extrication very readily present themselves; and impossible 
as it then was for me to pursue my intention with regard to 
Anne, or to fulfill her reasonable expectations, I still felt’ a 
reluctance either to disclaiming them altogether, or to stating 
the circumstance which occasioned my inability; indeed, I felt 


somewhat apprehensive, that on that point she might not yield 
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me implicit credence. You will not very readily divine: the rus 
to which I had recourse ; which was, in point of fact, one of the 
most unaccountable and absurd that ever entered the imagination — 
of a mortal; it was the whim of the moment, and I adopted it. 
I wrote in a feigned hand, and with the signature of Grantiey, 
that being a very intimate, and in some measure, confidential 
friend of Mr. Fitzroy’s, I had taken the liberty of opening her 
letter; that Mr. Fitzroy was dangerously ill, in consequence of a 
wound he had received, in a hostile rencontre with an acquain- 
tance, to whom he had incautiously communicated the circum. 
stances of their connexion, and who had made some remarks 
very offensive to my friend's feelings ; that his effects were in the 
hands of his mother and sister, who were in attendance on him; 
and that circumstances rendered it impossible for me, (the writer) 
to advance her the sum mentioned. I likewise directed her to 
address to me at the Post Office Worcester, if she had any 
thing further to communicate. To this she immediately replied, 
by a letter filled with expressions of the most vehement distress 
at the illness of Fitzroy, begging to know if she could be per 
mitted to see him, and stating her determination to proceed 
on foot from Bristol to Worcester, for the purpose of attending 
his sick bed, Had this intention been put into execution it 
might have occasioned a scene at my friend’s house, which would 
perhaps have afforded more amusement to others than to me; the 
next object to be considered, was the means of preventing the | 
journey and arrival of this tender hearted lady. I can assure 
you, my friend that I felt exceedingly perplexed, and even hurt; 
I knew that I was wantonly playing with the feelings of a person, 
who evidently was attached to me, and myself condemnation 
was complete ; nevertheless, it was necessary for me to get out 
of the scrape in which I had involved myself, and one only mote 
suggested itself. I wrote again, as Mr. Grantley, stating that 
poor Fitzroy was Dean!!! I thought that I had thus put a finish" . 
Stroke to the affair and, had effectually taken my congé of MEs 
Anne. Butnot so: I received, by return of post, another letter 
from that disconsolate damsel, which evinced absolute despaif 
and frenzy, there it is’—He handed me the letter, and it certainly 
answered bis description; it was filled with expressions 4 
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‘the most devoted affection to the deceased, and all the ravings of 
frantic grief—** But you will observe, that there was a further 
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perplexity for me, and whether Fitzroy or Grantley, it was almost 


impossible to keep this affectionate damsel from me; you see 
» she there proposes to come to Worcester, to see me, Senate, 


and learn all the particulars about my poor friend’s last moments. 
My situation now was such as you would have laughed at heartily, 
I dare say; but I can assure you, my friend, (you will pardon 
my weakness,) I shed many tears over that letter. It proved de- 
cisively that the poor girl felt a real affection for me, and that I 
had wantonly thrown her into deep affliction. 

It was yet material to arrest her progress,.and as Mr, 
Grantley, I wrote again, stating that I was under the necessity 
of immediately joining my regiment in France, and that by the 
time she received my letter, Ishould be on my way towards the 
coast. , 

I thus closed the correspondence ; and from that moment till 
this evening, I have heard no more of Miss Anne of Bristol ; 
though 1 candidly assure you, that such has been my feeling 
towards her, that if at any time, circumstances had enabled 
me, I would have gone down to Bristol and Exeter, in search of 
her, and most certainly have brought her up to London, and 
kept her under my own wing.’’—‘‘ That trouble is now saved 
you.” I observed, ‘‘ forshe is now at hand’—Fitzroy fell into a 
sort of reverie, from which I did not judge it proper to arouse 
him. I disapproved of his conduct throughout ; from the be- 
ginning to the end, he had aeted weakly, ridiculously, and 
‘cruelly; but I considered it useless to reproach. actions long 
past. After afew minutes’ deep thought, exclaimed H., “ It is 
little enough I have to give, but by G-d, such as it is, I will 
share it with Anne. She well deserves it of mc, and I am satis- 
fied that I shalj contribute essentially to my own happinesse’—In 

this laudable resolution I left him, and presume that that model 
of fervor and constancy, Miss Anne of Bristol, was consoled for 
all her sufferings, by the returning and affectionate Fitzroy. | 
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DOMBROWSKI; on, A PATRIOT’S TALE. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


He placed me at his right hand and the rest took their seats, | 
ate mechanically, what was set before me, but had not recovered 
my selfpossession ; the fever which internally consumed me, caused 
me to drink copiously of the wine, others did the same ; they 
were mirthful, and became riotous ; the tone of their merriment 
claimed some alliance with the tumult of my own feelings, and | 
was incited to join in it; I sought refuge in the madness of 
licentious mirth from the madness of my soul. I laughed, I sung, 
I was as intemperate as any. Into what this might have betrayed 
me, I know not: I was recalled from it by a billet which was deli- 
vered to me from Emilia ; it was short and merely expressed a wish 
to seeme immediately, at Suwarrow’s quarters. In a moment! 
was calmed, this redeemed me at once from the wilderness in which 
I was plunged, and fromthe chaos of emotions which had before 
agitated me. I became cool and collected ; I felt a call on me to be 
myself, I might be useful either to her or Dombrowski, I might 
contribute to rescue a hero from destruction, or to alleviate -the 
anxieties of the most amiable of her sex ; under the influence of 
these reflexions I repaired to Suwarrow’s quarters, and was imme- 
diately introduced to Emilia. | 

I found her in a small room, adjacent to that in which 
Suwarrow and his staff were performing their orgies. Emilia 
now looked different from what I had ever yet seen, much of her’ 
firmness and dignity was now softened into languor ; if not over- 
come, she had at least suffered in the conflict of her feelings; 
her features assumed an expression of tenderness, of which I had 
hardly believed them capable, and I even fancied that a tear 
sometimes trembled in her eye: her voice was subdued and 
tremulous ; the little degree of haughtiness which had helped to 
sustain her had vanished, all that was masculinein her charac- 
ter seemed done away, and she was more truly feminine than | 
could have supposed she would have been—*° ¥our kindness will 
excuse the liberty I have taken with you Mr. Vernon,” said. 
she. “but circumstanced as we are, you are our only actual 
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friend. Unacquainted as you are with our previous history, the 





transactions of this morning must have appeared mysterious to 
you, and the conduct of Suwarrow inexplicable. It is perfectly 
consistent with his character, but you ought to know the circum- 
stances which have excited, his enmity against Dombrowski, and 
which have. placed that unfortunste man so much in tis power, 
miserable that I am, I am the fatal cause of this enmity.’ Fora mo- 
> ment she was unable to proceed. ‘* Excuse my weakness, I will en- 
—# deavor to compose myself. My father was a general officer in the 
Englisharmy, whose fortune was equal to support his family in a 
style of gentility, though not of splendor. Myself and a brother, 
now in London, were his only children, military duty frequently re- 
a quiring his absence home, our affairs were considerably under the 
~ influence of a brother of my mother’s who used every endeavor 
* promote our welfare; my brother was his particular care. En- 
” 1 gaged in trade himself, he contrived to infect my brother with 
the passion of gain, and as soon as he was old enough, he engaged 
a in mercantile transactions under the sanction of his uncle. My 
) father did not disapprove of this measure, for his style of living 
rendered it impossible to make very handsome provision for us 
both. A branch of trade, in which my brother was involved, four 
years ago required his presence in Russia, and he was obliged for 
some time to fix his residence in St. Petersburgh, previously to 
this, he had been married. Shortly after his departure from Eng- 
land, my mother died, and as my father was at the time on fo- 
reign service, it was judged by my uncle most proper, that I 
should join my brother in the Russian capital. My brother warmly 
A urged this plan, which appearing the most eligible, 1 undertook 
+ the voyage and arrived safely at his residence. Here it was that I 
a became acquainted with Dombrowski. His father was a Polish 
4 nobleman who had squandered away his estates and left his widow 
and son dependant on their friends, some of whom had procured 
him a commission in the Russian Imperial guards. At the time of 
my arrival in St. Petersburgh, he held the-rank of a Lieutenant 
in this service, and supported both himself and his mother, upon 
the slender returns of that appointment ; this required the most 
rigid economy in both, and the most resolute self denial in him. 
The expensive uniform of that corps sufficiently reduced his little 
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income, and he was ever obliged to withstand all the temptations 
to extravagance which his situation and associates held out to him, 
But though this might expose him to some ridicule from the un. 
thinking part of his comrades, yet the uniform propriety and dig. 
nity of his behaviour, and the many virtues which were conspicu- 
ous in him, secured him the esteem of his superior officers, and 
the deference of all who had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with his merit. 

«¢ Accident had introduced him to the knowledge of my bro- 
ther, who quickly discovered and justly appreciated his good qua- 
lities. Averse to the trifling and expensive amusements of his fel- 
lows, Dombrowski had scarcely any society but that of his mother; 
and though greatly given to study yet relaxation was sometimes ne- 
cessary for him. This my brother perceived,and invited him to join 
his family circle, with that sincere cordiality which puts ceremony 
out of the question. He availed himself of this offer, and gene- 
rally past more than one eveningin the week at our fire side ; his 
mother sometimes accompanied him, and this led to my forming 
an intimacy with that worthy, I may say exemplary woman. 
Time does not now permit me to dwell on her perfections, but 
they were such as sincerely attached me to her, and induced me to 
spend as much time as I could in her company. I frequently vi- 
sited her at her apartments, and on some of these occasions Dom- 








browski was present. So frequently in each other's society, our - | 


characters became reciprocally developed, and a mutual passion 
was the consequence. ‘Though the origin of this attachment was 
of a date not much later than our first acquaintance, it was long 
ere it ripened into love, long ere each admitted it to their own 
heart, longer ere it was confessed toeach other. My brother was 
unacquainted with it; not that any pains were taken to conceal 
it; he might even have perceived it ; circumstances forbade our 
union and any proposals would therefore have been superfluous. 
It was the character, of each that stole by slow degrees upon the 
heart of the other, till both were entirely overcome. No vague 
professions, no interchange of endearments, no common arts of 
courtship marked this attachment ; it was of a different character ; 
it was founded upon the kindred of our souls. We could read in 
each other's eyes that our sentiments coincided, and if a flash of 
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enthusiasm lightéd the iyés of die, it was  tefleeted in those of the 
other. It was sometime after my acquaintance with Dombrow- 
ski that a ball was given by the Imperial guards to the ladies of 
St. Petersburgh, to which [ was invited. The regiment to which 
Dombrowski belonged, was commanded by General Suwarrow. 
It was my fatal misfortune on that evening to please this monster ; 
he danced with me, and paid me every attention that so slight an 
acquaintance would allow, and even took me home in his carriage. 
The next diy he called fo inquire after my health, and rendered 
obvious his wish of establishing himéelf on visiting terms with my 
brother's family. The advatices of a person of his consequence 
were not to bé slighted, and decordingly my brother was as com. . 
plaisant as the général cotild wish. He took frequent occasion to 
visit Us, ahd on all occasions addressed to me an unmeaning and 
contemptible gallantry. Dombrowski was frequently present, 
afd this circumstance induced me to treat Suwarrow with addition- 
al coldtiéss. Hé is a mian of considerable penetration, and was 
not Fong in discovering who was his successful rival. His dispo- . 
sition is stfficiently known to you, and you will not be surpriséd 
to hear that as commiandér of fhe regiment, his tyranny was on 
every occasion exerted against Dombrowski. No species of insult 
or oppression which his situation enabled him to heap on his rival's 
head was spared. But Dombrowski was still above him, and in 
bearing his injuries, shone eminently his superior.” 

Suwarrow chagrined at my treatment of him, and anxious to 
prove whether his exalted rank could not pfocuré him the vie- 
tory over so humble an individual as Dombrowski, shortly after 
made proposals fo my brothet'in form. My brother's affection 
for me was too sincere to suffer him to contro! me in the slighest 
degree, on a point so néarly connected with my happiness, and 
he accordingly référréed the Géiiétal to myself; my answer was 
detisive. The severity of the cliniate had far sometime past theat- 
ened my health, but as my brother was proposing shortly to return — 
to England, it was thought proper that I should await till that 
period for my rémoval. My constitution, however, was not suffi- 
ciently strong to bedr up' against the malady which oppressed me, 
and'a' violent fever énsuéd, which not only confinéd me to my 


bed; bu€ thréatentd' my lifé. To this, the agitation which Suwar- 
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row’s addresses, and his persecution .of Dombrowski occasioned 
me, contributed in no small degree, and my illness continuing 
unabated, at the time when his affairs compelled my brother and 
his family to quit St. Petersburgh, I was consigned, as a measure 
of necessity to Dombrowski’s mother, and an adequate sum of 











money was deposited for my expenses. My confinement lasted 
several weeks, during which time I experienced from that admi- 
rable woman, every soothing attention which a parent could pay 
toadarling child ; during this time I never saw Dombrowski, and 
in answer to my inquiries, always heard that he was well, every 
circumstance that could tend to excite any uneasiness, being care- 
fully suppressed. The assiduities of my adopted mother in time 
succeeded in restoring me to perfect health, and I had then the 
happiness of passing my time in the society of those to whom I 
felt myself most sincerely and warmly attached. This period gave 
me ample opportunity of experiencing the delicacy of Dombrowski; 
he felt the peculiarity of my situation, and fearful of being: sup. 
posed to take any advantage, cautiously abstained from professing 
his passion, or using the language of Jove. His behaviour wa; 
respectful in the extreme; it was even tender, but he left it to 
speak his affection for me, never committing it to words, nor seek- 












































ing private interviews ; on the contrary, he constantly avoided 
them. At this time, the occupation of the Polish capital by the 
Russian troops, under pretence of guaranteeing the constitution 
established by the first infamous partition treaty, excited the jea- | 
lousy of all those who were acquainted with the character of the 
female fiend, who occupied the throne of the Czars, and who felt 
anxious for the independence of their crippled country. Cabals 
began to be formed and schemes suggested amongst the patriotic 
nobles, who could penetrate this crafty policy,and who foresaw the 
uneasiness to which it was to lead. Amongst these was a man 
who had been the friend of Dombrowski’s father, and who knew 
the spirit and talent of the son, and felt that he would be a fit 
agent in the plans which were projected for rescuing the devoted 
country from the yoke which hung over it. He sent to Dom- 
browski, and desired him to repair to Warsaw, to hold no longer 
the sword which was pointed against his country, he might 
have an opportunity of wielding it in its defence: The gencrous 
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spirit which animated his soul, no less than the continually in- 
creasing oppression which was heaped upon him, rendered Dom- 
browski glad to adopt this course, and he accordingly resigned 
his commission in the Imperial guards, which was then that of 
Captain. On this occasion, Suwarrow was pleased to make some 
| remarks too poignant for Dombrowski’s temper, and in which I 
| was distantly alluded to. Free from the restraint which military 
gradation had before imposed, he reproached Suwarrow with the 
meanness of his former conduct, and invited him now to redeem 
his character, by giving him equal terms of satisfaction. This chal- 
lenge Suwarrow considered too pointed to be refused, and there- 
fore accepted; they met, and the result was that the general was 
slightly wounded. Dombrowski and his mother now prepared to 
~ Jeave St. Petersburgh, and as an eligible opportunity for my con- 
- veyance to England offered itself, I accompanied them to Warsaw. 
Here Dombrowski was introduced to Kosciusko, and all the great 
men who had the welfare of Poland at heart, and for that object 
were determined to sacrifice life and fortune. He was admitted to 
their debates, and in these his penetration, his judgment, his spi- 
rit, and military knowledge shone so conspicuously, as to obtain 
for him the esteem and confidence of all his associates, and a 
high rank amongst the defenders of his country. It were in vain 
for me to recapitulate all the events which lead to open hostilities, 
or to the situation in which you found us, Every leader had his post 
or head quarters, and the mansion in which you first saw him, 
was that then allotted to Dombrowski. Distrestfully situated as I 
am, in the power of the manI abhor, unfriended and far removed 
from my connexions, without a human being on whom I have the 
smallest claim for countenance, I have thought it necessary to com- 
municate these particulars to you, whom fate seems to have attach- 
ed (ous, that you may be better prepared for what may occur, and 
more capable of adapting your conduct to circumstances.” The 
extraordinary degree of self-command which Emilia possessed, 
had enabled her to maintain her composure during this narra- 
' tion, but it endured no longer, all the horrors of her situation, 

and that of Dombrowski rushed on her mind, and she was unable 
serenely to contemplate them, she covered her face with her hand, 
and sinking her head upon the table was for some moments 
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‘ 43 speechless. I ventured to take her hands, and assured her, 
4 that my services even to the extent of life, were at her disposal, 

if that she could feel scarcely more interested in the fate of her © 

’ i lover than J was; and that no effort on my part shoud be spared 7 


to contribute to his welfare or her's. 
(To be Continued.) 


if _ 
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1 DRAMATIC SCORPION IN: ITS’ OWN DEFENCE. 





(Concluded from page 69) 





typographicalerrors ; or whetherany mortal could divine that the 
fault was with the printer or transcriber. He would have some 
difficulty in convincing us, however, that this was the case. That 






typographical errors are not the subjects of our animadversion, is 
evident, from our disregard of them throughout this work. 





The first Canto, it seems, was all we *‘ could, or pare’’ attack 








this is, indeed, true; we dare not pursue the subject further, lest 
our readers, in all the irritation of ennui should wish “the 






Scorpion” and us at * * * * * * * *, Half a score pages’ were 
quite enough ; it was sufficient to show what sort of a produc. 






tion ‘ the Scorpion” was. 
In the postscript of this terrible letter, Scoxrius threatens us 








with futher remarks. This is too much; surely our pages have 
been sufficiently occupied by ‘* the Scorpion” already ; we cannot 






lend them to puff his work into notice any more; we have been 





very kind. To save him the trouble of writing them, we can 
assure him that we shall not take the trouble of reading them; 






we do not wish for too much of a good thing ; and these further 
remarks, should they ever travel to Pall-Mall, will inevitably be 
sacrificed to Vulcan, without perusal. 









” 





Scorpius alludes to a ‘ satisfactory answer, 
ing,” to our ‘attack on his annotator ; 
following is meant. 


which “ is prepal- 
we B nes that the 


” 
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TO THE 
«LITERARY TINKERS” OF PALL-MALL, 


The appearance of a Scorpion on the Stage. 


, 





-_——_—- —— 


«« Sdeath and confusion, in a blust'ring rage, 
(Cried the poor insects of British Drama, ) 
3 ‘© Who flung that baneful respite on the stage, 
| To sting us. ?—Zounds to Pall. Mall instant ily, 
And tell our Scribbling Tinkers there; to try 
And mill the vermin with their heaviest hanvmer.” 


Th’ obedient Tinker’s at the alarming news, 
Rush’d to the stage, with hammer, sword and knife, 
And gave the ‘ Scorpion’ many a cut and bruise, 
But strange to say, the blows (directed ill,) 

Meant by the vile ungenerous dogs) to Kitt!!! 
Serv'd but to give their reptile foe, “ more life.” 


e «* SHEEPSKIN.” 


Inner Temple, Feb. 1, 1819. 


Perhaps SHEEPSHEAD, would have been as appropriate a signature. 
It is observable, that scorprus dates from Lincoln’s Inn, and 
SHEEPSKIN, from the Inner Temple; this may afford some clue to 
the rank and occupation of these formidable satirists, 

We cannot, at all events, be accused of want of candor, we 
have adhered to the maxim, ‘‘ audi alteram partem ; scorptvs has 
spoken for himself, and. showld be content; sHEEPsKIN, too, has 
been heard, and we have condescended to advert to some parts of 
the attack. We promise our readers to trouble them no more 
with it, and scorrius may congratulate himself on being let off 
SO easy. 





EDITOR. 
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EPITAPH ON RICHARD KING, 
Who was lately buried in Holly- Well Church-Yard, Oxford, 








This stone, 
Humble as it appears, 
ii Is raised to the memory of 
| ¢ A King! 
ibe Who although born in obscurity, 
Was rewarded 
I (For his honor and integrity, ) 
With a Throne 
In the Church of an adjoining Parish. 
Possessed 
Of much good common sense, 
And a moderate understanding, 
He judged it better, 
For the welfare of his subjects, 
And the safety of his own person, 
To suffer himself 
(Like many other monarchs) 
To be ruled by a Minister; 
Yet at the same time, 
As the Father of his People, 
So tenacious was he of his right, 
That he seldom allowed, — 
A Marriage, Christening, or Funeral, 
To take place, 
Without his personal attendance. 
To the 
Duties of the Sabbath he was most constant, 
And strange as it may seem, 
He more frequently attended, 
The Lord’s House, than the House of Lords ; 
Conferring by his example, 
An additional weight to the moral precept, 
Which he was heard so frequently to utter. 
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Though Residing 
Near a University, 
He was a Practical, 
And not a Theoretical Philosopher ; 
Conceiving that his time 
Would be more advantageously employed, 
In endeavouring to cultivate the fruits 
-Of the Earth, 
Than vainly to seek for a knowledge, - 
Of its original Formation. 
In short 
He was a true Patriot, 
Never deaf to the prayers of those around him, 
Nor insensible of their Petitions, 
His voice was responsive with their own, 
And when the People cried, 
** God bless us,” 
«‘ Amen” exclaimed the King. 
Reader, 
(Tho’ the blood of Plantagenet flowed not in his veins, ) 
Think’st thou King Richard stands a better chance, 
Of wearing an immortal Crown than 
Richard King ? 
Who was born in the Year 1724, 
And Died December the 16th, 1818, 
Having served for 30 years, 
In the village of Headington, 
Near this City, 
E. The office of 
4 Parish Clerk. 





G. Hf. P. 
High Street, Oxford. 


—— 


THE LAST FOLLY. 

A volatile young Lord, whose conquests in the female world 
were numberless, at last married. ‘‘ Now, my lord” said the 
Countess, “I hope you'll mend.” <«* Madam” says he, ‘you may 
depend on it, this is my last folly.” 
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OTHELLO IN PANTOMIME. i 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 











Having read, in a work of a nature somewhat similar to your a 

own, published in Paris, the following account of a Grand Pan. 

tumime, founded on Shakspeare’s Oruretto, performed at the g 

Cirque Olympique, I transmit you a translation of it, in the idea “ 

vf that it may not be totally uninteresting to your readers; and am, "3 
Sir, Your admirer, JIB. 4 


En 9 ‘¢Shakspeare can be compared only to the poets of antiquity; e 
‘i forcible thoughts, a full and harmonious style, and if the defects of “] 
his productions are more numerous than those of the ancient dra a 
matic writings, the beauties of them are prehaps more sublime. 3 
The Genius of Ducis bore some analogy to that of Shakspeare; ‘- 
he is often terrible, but he likewise possesses sensibility, and is a 
tinctured with melancholy ; and if the French poet has extracted 4 
the beauties of the English, from the defects by which they ar 4 
surrounded, he has frequently fallen short of their force. 3 
Mr. Cuvelier the author of the new Pantomime, is thoroughly a 
acquainted with Stage effect, and it is the story of the English 
tragedy, (to which is added a character that greatly heightens the 
interest,) which he has rendered into a Pantomime. (Here follows 
an epitome of the plot.) | 
If Mr. Cuvelier had made his hero speak, I do not think he 
would have followed the plan of the English tragedy so closely a 
he has done. Numerous and striking situations, terrible and 
extraordinary incidents rapidly succeeding each other, have en | | 
sured to this production a brilliant success, amongst a people 
who are not eminent for reflexion. 
This Pantomime has completely succeeded, and the whole merit 

is due to Mr. Cuvelier. As this species of entertainn.cnt seems 
likely to become popular, we would recommend its adoption in 
preference to Melodrames. They are monsters, composed of the § 
bleeding spoils of Melpomene and Thalia, of good tasts and lan 5 
guage, and of reason. Pantomime is more modest ; it addressé } 
itself only to the eye, and, at least offers no violence to the under | 
standing.” 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
(Concluded from page 128.) 


It was then moved by Mr. Lamb, and seconded by Mr. Cocker, ‘‘ That the 
said Report to be approved of by the Meeting.” 

On this proposition being made, Mr. P. Moore demanded a ballot. 

Prior to the retirément of the voters— 

Mrs. Butler, wished to inquire, what had become of that great, and extra- 
ordinary prop of the house, Jack Johnstone ?—( Laughter.) 

The Chairman said, when the proper opportunity came, no doubt her 


question would be satisfactorily answered. 


The Ballot having been closed, and the votes counted, there appeared— 


For approving of the Report ....... we 
‘PET von siwes vebeniasesa eer 63 
Majority in favour of the Report. ...... 3 

A Proprietor said, that two Ladies, who wished to vote for the Report, 
had not had an opportunity, and wished the ballot to be re-opened; but the 
Chairman decided against it, they having not appeared in proper time. 

Another Proprietor stated, that three Gentlemen had presented themselves 
also too late, intending to vote against the Report. 

The Chairman then observed, that the next business was to proceed to the 
ballot to elect six Members to supply the place of those guing out of the Ge- 
neral Committee. 

Mr. Cocker stated, that he wished to make some observations on the con- 
duct and printed Report of the Sub-Committee, but was interrupted by— 

Alderman Cox, who declared, that Mr. Cocker was irregular, there being 
at present no question before the Meeting, and insisted that the ballot should 
be procedded on as the regular business of the day. 

The Chairman determined that Mr. Cocker, was in order, provided he 
ended with a motion. 

Mr. Cocker then entered into an examination of the printed Report of the 
Sub-Committee, on the statements of which he commented at considerable 
Jength. The report stated that they procceded in making arrangements in 
conformity with the wishes of the Proprietors, But as the Proprietors had 
chosen the Select Committee as an organ to express and carry into effect their 
own views, and as the Sub-Committee had treated them with contempt, and 
> catenonaiaaeti "at seat pen an eee a course quite 
misendaineaailies “tat : y mee - roprietors we recollect 

; y the Sub-Committee, was done in defiance of 
es eas Mi ae mt to ma — in carrying on the neces- 
ie wa ’ s sommi “ps ad applied toMr. Colman to under- 
Kons Pia eg rh negociations were then actually carrying on 

‘ ement had been made the 28th July, yet from 


— of Mr. Colman, then in his possession, dated the 23d July, added to 
Vout, XIV.—No, 80. 2 B ; 
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another statement by themselves, it would appear that they’must have given 
up all idea of au engagement at the latter time. How the gentlemen could 
reconcile this contradiction, perhaps they should hear by-and-by, He had 
never been in a room with Mr. Colman but once—never spoke to him but 
once, and that was on the means of reviving the credit and success of this 
Theatre. The letter he held of Mr. Colman’s was in consequence of another 
letter from himself, inquring into the negociations between that gentleman 
and the Sub-Committee. His answer was dated the 14th September, and 
stated, that the only correspondence between him and the Sub-Committee 
consisted of two letters—one from Mr. Ward, tlie Secretary, desiring to know 
the terms on which he would undertake the office of manager—the other his 
answer, importing that as soon as the pecuniary embarrassments of the The- 
atre were brought to some satisfactory arrangemeut, he should bring forward 
his terms. The first letter was dated the 20th July, the last the 23rd. The 
Committee chose to state, that Mr, Colman’s reply to them precluded any 
hopes of obtaining the aid of his talents, which was unfounded. Mr. Col- 
man, in negociating with them (the Select Committee,) did certainly 
wish to have larger powers than by the Act of Parliament could be confided 
to him, but on explaining that obstacle, he consented to act with the powers 
proposed. The next part of the Report noticed a placard issued by Mr, 
Robins, and censured it strongly. All, however, that placard did was to di- 
rect the performers to obey the wishes of the Proprietors. It told the Gene- 
ral Committee, ‘‘ You hold the superintendence, in order to pay the debts of 
the establishment ; do that, and then open the Theatre.’’ Mr. Robins acted 
in that respect, in perfect conformity with the wishes of the Proprietors. As 
to the suit in Chancery, he had been one of those who dissented from its pro- 
priety—not that he disapproved of its object, to put a stop to the restlessness 
or to get rid of the imbecility of the Sub-Committee, but because the law 
did not give them the means of attaining that object. He was sure that the 
Sub-Committee had fallen into a mistake in giving printed acegunts with 









the view of shewing that their expenditure had not exceeded their income.— 





In every unprejudiced mind the statements would form an opinion directly 
the reverse. In the season of 1816, the income was above 43,000/.; the ex- 
penditure above 49,000/. ; but then there was a separate item for rent charges 
and bond interest, amounting to 5,234/,; which, in fair dealing, ought to 
have been added to the second sum, and then it would have been found that 
the loss in that season to the Proprietors amounted to 10,8202. 

In 1817, calculating in the same manner, the expenditure exceeded the in- 
come by -9,996/.; so that the whole loss to the Proprietors, in the two 
seasons, was no less a sum than 20,816/, 7s. l1ld. The Sub-Committee must, 
therefore, have deemed the Proprietors devoid of common sense, when they 
endeavoured to make them believe that the expenditure had not exceeded the 
income in their administration. The reductiou of prices had been resolved 
upon by seven Members of the General Committee, of whom four were Mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee, and one the late-elected Auditor, who still con- 
tinued to exercise the functions of his office. They had put forth a state- 
ment in confirmation of the wisdom of the measure, but even their own state- 
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ments made against them. ‘Taking the average receipts for four years, when 


the box price was 6s. and for the same period when it was 7s. there was an 
excess of 30/. a night during the latter. There could be no question but the 
last falling off in the receipts had been caused by the total incompetency of 
the Sub-Committee to the task they had undertaken, but they on account of 
this think proper to lower the price, not to six shillings, but to slap it down 
at once to five. He appealed.to the Proprietors whether this step was one 
likely to advance their interests? Should not at least their opinion on the 
subject have been taken ? there was ample time for it. Should the innova- 
tion even be attended with success, that would not lessen the presumption 
and culpability of those who had ou their own authority resolved on it, It 
had been imputed to the Select Committee that they had intended to close 
the Theatre ; but such an imputation was totally unfounded—they, on the 
contrary, had made such arrangements for opening it as would in all proba- 
bility have secured a flow of prosperity, that the present conduct of the Sub- 
Committee, and the lowering of the prices, had destroyed. The Select Com- 
mittee would have settled all the debts of the concern on less security than 
the Sub-Committee have given on a part. The appointment of Mr. Kemble 
as stage-manager, was not a new idea with a certain gentleman, He did not 
mean to say any thing of the qualifications of that Gentleman for the office, 
but as the body deputed by the Proprietors had fixed on another, it was cer- 
_ tainly the duty of the Sub-Committee to select that other. The General and 
Sub-Committees had most uncandidly assumed to themselves the merit of 
| proposing’a composition with the creditors—whereas, it had entirely origi- 
nated with the Select Committee. In confirmation of this statement, Mr. 
Cocker read a circular letter to the Proprietors, by Mr. Ward, requesting 
their attendance on the 27 th July, to express to the General Committee their 
agreement to a compromise. He cautioned the Proprietors to be on their 
guard on the occasion of the intended application to Parliament, and to 
sanction that application no further than was recommended in the second 
Report of the Select Committee, and concluded by moving that the two Re- 
ports be laid on the table. 
The motion having been seconded and put from the Chair, was agreed to. 
Mr, Wilson observed, that all the wasteful expenditure of which Mr. Cock- 
er complained, had taken place_while his colleague, Mr. Lamb, was on the 
Sub-Committee. 
Mr. Lamb said that his Hon. Friend had been the first to come forward in 
a manly, open way, and prefer a charge against him—though for some time 
printed particulars, comprising private documents, papers, and letters, con- 
taining severe and unwarrantable remarks on his conduct, had been in circu- 
lation, these, though propagated in a mode far from honourable, he must con- 
sider to be the manifesto of the Sub-Committee. Mr. Wilson had stated that 
“ had been in office while the mismanagement was going on, He did not deny 
it; he admitted that he was partly responsible, but not wholly. Jn the pub- 
lication he alluded. to, all the circumstances in which he was concerned were 
exaggerated or totally misrepresented. He had attended Meetings before, in 
hopes of hearing an accusation manfully made, but till now had beep disap- 
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pointed. When he had been appled to first to go on the Committee, his Bs 
answer was that he had various avocations, that he had not much time, but 7 
that when he was in towr he should be extremely happy to attend, aud con. 
tribute whatever was within the scope of his exertions. In ‘the publication e 
alluded to, it had been said that the dismissal of Mr. Arnold and Mr, Ray. 
mond originated with him, whereas he was the individual on the Committee 
who knew least oi that transaction, or the appointment of Mr. Dibdin or Mr, 
Rae ; he had never known Mr, Rae till a very short time before the appoint. 
ment tuok place. Every thing had been done before the Committee, but nei. 
ther Mr. Kinnaird nor he had taken any particular part in those proceedings, 
The memory of ‘walice was long, but ic was unfortunate for him, that the 
charges against him had not been made at a time when his recollection of ; 
those events was stronger than it was now. Wheu he came to town text ; 


season, he found violent dissentions prevailed among the Committee, and that 






one-half of them were divided against the other half. It had been ‘stated 


that an agreement had becn then entered into between Mr. Kinnaird and 





him, not to act but jointly; whereas, the writer of the letters signed ‘ Pub. 





lius,’’ should have known that he bimselt brought a Ictter from Mr. Kinuaird 





to the Sub-Committee, wherein he accounted for his absence on that parti- 






cular occasion, by the absolute necessity there was that one of the Committee 


should be at Brighton, to attend Mr. Booth’'s perfurmance—desired that he 





(Mr. L.) should explain to the Conmmittee his sentiments of the bad effect 





their general non-attendance must produce—begsed that he would tender lis F 








resignation, if the other Member: were unwilling to act with him, and de- 






clared his readiness to act in concert with any gentiemen selected. Yet it was 
broadly asserted, that they both had refused to act separately. They did not 





accept his proffered resignation, but immediately deprived him of his place 






on the Committee by appointing a new one, from which he was excluded. 


He instantly resigned. The other Mewbers implored and loaded bim with 









eutreaties, compliments; aud encomiuims, Accordingly, he made no absolute 





} Pomise of coutinuance, but merely said, that the Theatre should not sufier 









from waut of his assistauce. Every other Member bad taken as much part a a 
he had, particularly Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ellice, engagements had been formed “4 
or altered with Mrs. Alsop, Mr. Penley, and Mr. ‘T. P. Cooke, without his 


concurrence, and while he was in the country, but when he returned he fully 







acquiesced in what bad been dene. During that season a Meeting had beeu 















held, at which Mr. Robins had proposed to let the Theatre, and at which Mr. 


Moore declaimed with great vebemeuce against anonymous publications. He 






did nut inean to defend the management of the Sub-Committee. . He had 






been long couvinced of its entire inefficacy, and he would be glad that every 


one else was as well as him.—(Hear.)—When he had first joined the Sub, 





Committee, he found it had been a principle acted on there, and laid down 





by almost all persons that ever had taken any part in the direction of the 






concerns of a theatre, that it was absolutely necessary new pieces should be 
biought out ; that though they should not be found possessing merit, yet the 
towa should be entertained with them, and that they should be exhibited 
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even to be damned. The number of bad pieces, therefore, brought out that 


season, was not wholly attributable to him. At the end of that season, seeing 


that some alteration was indispensible, he recommended Mr. Raymond to be 


appointed Stage Manager. The Committee agreed, and a minute was made 


that he should attend Mr. Raymond with a proposition for underiaking the 


ofiice,of Stage Manager jointly with himself. This was the first time that he 


had considered himself in that light any more than any other Member of the 


Sub-Committee. Mr. Raymond unfortunately died, but he should live and 
die in the opinion, that, had he lived, and the arrangements then adopted 
been carried into effect, the season would have been highly beneficial to the 


Proprietors. They had rejected the old axiom respecting new pieces, and 


| resolved to trust to the old stock, in preference to noveities to be damned, 
' The Sub-Committee, in their anonymous work, went so far as to attribute 
> to him the failures that took place after he retired. In the first place, they 


asserted that Mr. H. Johnston was appointed by him. He did not then mean 


- to offer any opinion on Mr. Jobuston’s abilities, or to say any thing in dere- 


gation of his talents, but he was desirous to explain the mode of that Gen- 


tleman’s appointment. He had been originally engaged as assistant to Mr. 


| Raymond, for getting up Melo-dramas—he was kept in, of course, during 


the interregnum—he came to town, saw the necessity of calling in a gentle- 
man of acknowledged talent and experience, aud wished it to be Mr. Colman. 
A new piece of merit, however, was brought out, and a minute made, that 
till the appointment of a successor to Mr. Raymond, Mr. H. Johnston should 
act as stage-manager—it was not till a future meeting that the Sub-Committee 
resolved to continue Mr. H. Johnstone in the situation till the end of the 
season. Mr. Lamb then entered into an explanation respecting Mr. Kean, 
by which it never was intended that he should have the casting of the cha- 
racters, but the superintendence in getting up the pieces wherein he was to per- 
form.—When he came next to town, he understood that the minute respect- 
ing him and Mr. Raymond had been totally disregarded, and that the old prin- 
ple relative to new pieces was again taken out of the shade.—He heard of a 
piece read before the whole Committee, and other amateurs called in; 
and the rule now followed was, that ‘‘ damned novelties bring relief to a 
Treasury. He had even heard of an order being minuted, that the Managers 
hould be prepared to bring forward two new pieces every week. He saw 
every error set up and pursued which his former experience had taught him 
to condemn :—under these circumstances he thought it his duty to retire. 
Previously he had had some conversation on the subject with Mr. Moore, who 
told him that he had held his abilities in contempt ever since the bringing out 
of Elfi Bey, though that had been sv long as the Easter before. When he 
saw and felt conviction that the system of management was a ruinous one, 
‘he retired, and the Committee went on with their damned novelty till the 
end of the season. Mr. Lamb then took a view of the novelties produced 
uring the season he resigned, and observed, that with the exception of the 
only two successful ones—The Sleeping Draught and Rob Roy, they had all 
been either totally rejected by him, or sent back for revision. At the time of 
his retirement every Member of the Committee but two had concurred with 
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him in opinion. Mr. Wilson disapproved highly of the course persisted in, but 
said he ** would stay in and give them their swing; which conduct was not 
fair towards the proprietors. He would advert but briefly to a paper, said to 
be the Report of the General Committee. He knew nothing of reports seit 
about by post and communicated to the Editors of newspapers—it lad heen 
drawn up by Mr. Ellice, the colleague of Mr. Moore, for Coventry, and he 
was extremely sorry that gentleman was not present to-day, because it cup. 
tained the following remark, that ‘* Mr. Lamb was answerable for mis. 
management as well as others,” and that he ‘‘ usurped the management ;” 
and because he now declared that Mr. Ellice had once assured him he 
should stay in office to support him. But Mr. Ellice had since that 
witnessed the honours showered on Mr. Moore by his constituents—they 
had dazzled his faculties—he had deserted him, and joined thatdistin- 
guished individual. When he had retired, he had been censured by many Pro- 
prietors for deserting the Theatre in the moment of its distress. He had not 
made a secret of the cause, and, among others, told it to Mr. Robins. The 
latter then asked him to coalesce with other Proprietors, in an effort to wrest 
the management of the Theatre out of the incompetent hands into which it 
had fallen, and he would have acted the coward had he not consented. 

Mr. Lamb then animadverted on the printed letter of Mr, Moore to My. 
Raymond and condemned the insinuations it contained (as he conceived) 
against the latter gentleman, and contended that the Sub-Committee were 
convicted of abusing the powers intrusted to them in opening the Theatre 
by the following recorded opinion of the trustee of the property —*‘* I feel I 
should betray my trust, did | not recommend the doors to be closed, if the 
treasury is not relieved.””.— Mr. Lamb, in conclusion, offered his siucere 
thanks to the Proprietors, for the attention and partiality he had always ex- 
perienced from them ; and assured the Meeting, that he had been forced to 
enter into the statement be had just made, and that he had been anxivus to 
avoid egotism, as much as the mature of it would allow.—(C/pplause.) 

Mr. Wilson said, all he had stated was, that Mr. Lamb had great power in 
the Sub-Committee, of which he was a most efficient Member—and that the 
measures of that very Committee were now condemned by him. His own 
idea always had been, from the moment the Theatre became a losing con- 
cern, that it ought to be let ; and he had offered 20,000/. per annum for it— 
certainly the most foolish action he had ever contemplated. He made the 
offer, not because he conceived that he had abilities to manage the concern, 
but knowing that he could procure the exertions of such a man as that who 
now held the situation. He had sent for that individual, and consulted with 
him on the occasion—and he believed he was ready to state all the circum- 
stances that occurred. With the same view, that of serving the establish- 
ment, and with that alone, he had acted, from the moment he became 4 
Member of the Sub-Committee. He never had, he would almost say, the 
impudence to think that he could do any essential service in the stage con- 
cerns—but, having the interest of a friend at heart, who was deeply con- 
nected with the prosperity of the concern, he exerted himself as far as he 

could to extricate it from difficulties. Whatever his opinion was of the ta- 
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lents of Mr. Lamb, and he certainly had great talents, he would rather con- 
sult him as a lawyer than as a stage-manager—(Mr, Lamb—*‘ Thank you,”’) 
—What he uniformly said, was, place the Theatre under Mr. S. Kemble, 
or some such man, if you wish it to prosper.” if Mr. Colman were in the 
same independent situation as that in which Mr. Kemble stood, he would 
readily have placed him in the management ; but, under existing circum- 
stances, no man, possessing common sense, could say, that it would be pru- 
dent to employ him to superintend the stage. 

| The Chairman said, that; since the year 1793, he had been connected with 
this Theatre, and, in every thing he had done, during that time, he was 
solely actuated by a sense of the duty he owed to those whose interests were 
at stake. Inthe course of his speech an Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Lamb.) 
had said, that there was a certain degree of ductility in the General Com- 
mittee towards particular Members of the Sub-Committee. This, he be- 
lieved, was true to some extent. One thing, however, should be recollected, 
that whatever was wrong in the original formation of this corporate body, 

| was the act of the whole of the Proprietors. He had used his most strenuous 
efforts to show, that an oligarchy of five persons could not govern any thing 
—that it was impossible with sucha system to govern a Theatre. The tena- 
city of Mr. Whitbread, who, with all his virtues was, strongly tinctured with 
that quality—and the easiness of Mr. Sheridan, who did not interfere much in 
the business—terminatecd in producing that system, which he always said 
would be the ruin of this concern. What he wished was, that a power should 
exist to control the expenditure, until they could let the Theatre—for he had 
ever been of opinion, that it never could sueceed. unless it was held by some 
theatrical individual. What had former exertions done? They had scen the 
dramatic talents of Mr. Lamb—and he had great dramatic talents—exercised 
in the establishment—they had seen the activity of Mr. Kinnaird, and his 
taste in dramatic matters—also exereised here. And yet with all this, they 
were, from year to year, going on worse and worse. He was accused for 
having, at a meeting of the General Committee, called to take into consider- 
ation the propriety of lowering the prices, opposed that proposition, The 
fact was, he thought, that, before the Committee determined, the proposi- 
tion should be submitted to a general Meeting. He looked upon the General 
Committee, as persons acting for a great concern—and he felt, that, in every 
thing of a pecuniary nz‘ure, they ought to act by the advice of the great body 
saa oprietors.— (Hear, Hear.) —Now, with respect to his voting in the Com- 
— he conceived that to be useless, when he knew there were seven or 
eight gentlemen opposed to him. But, though he felt that his voting would 
be nugatory, his dpinion was not withheld—and he spoke against lowering 
the prices, on the ground, that, if they did so, it would bea breach of faith 
towards those who had purchased before the reduction took place. With 
sis aap the abstract question of lowering the prices, he gave his opinion 
ecu it, not with a reference to their receiving a sum more or a sum iess, 
but with a view to the established character of Old Drury,—(Hear, 
me ge looked wpon a reduction of price as a descent from their high 
on. Nor could he bow to the argument, that, to prevent the minor 
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Theatres from doing them injury, the Proprietors of Drury-lane should adopt 
their prices. This he had stated when inthe chair of the Committee—{o; 
though his situation: was delicate, he felt himself called on to declare })j: 
opinion. Before that measure was resorted to, he conceived it would have 
been more advisable to have called them together. With respect to the re- 
port of the Sub-Committee, which was drawn up by Mr. Ellice, he highly 
approved of it—and he was sure the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lamb) would do 
him the justice to believe, that, if it contained any thing which appeared to 
reflect personally on him, be would be the first individual to move that it 
should be expunged. For, amidst all their differences of opinion, it could not 
be denied, that the Gentlemen whose services had been devoted to the con- 
cern, had, to the utmost of their talents, done what appeared to them best for 
the general interest of the Proprietors. Having said thus much, he called ou 
the Lady, who had expressed a desire to receive information on some particu- 
lar puint, to state her question. 

Mrs. Butler—‘* I wish to know why Jack Johnstone has left the Theatre? 
The loss of such a man ought not to be treated lightly.”’ 

Mr. Lamb—‘‘ The Committee, on those occasions, act from particular clr- 
cumstances, and are not in the habit of answering questions of this kind.” 

Mrs, Butler—‘‘ Well, then, I’ll ask Mr. Stephen Kemble.” 

Mr. Kemble—** This is not the proper place to put such questions.”’ 

Mrs. Butler—‘*‘ I have subscribed many half-crowns to Mr. Keimble’s be- 
nefit, and he need not be so nice as to the place where a question is to be 
answered,” 

The Chairman— You have heard the debate—have you any motion to 
offer connected with it ?”” 

Mrs. Butler—‘‘ Jack Johnstone was a treasure to the house. No man could 
equal him in his line.” 

The Chairman—‘‘ We all know his merits, I believe, and can do no more 
than lament his loss.” 

The Chairman then read a letter from Lord Yarmouth, stating that his a)- 
sence from Town, and his consequent inability to attend the General Meeting, 
were unavoidable. 

Eighteen names of the General Committee were then placed in the glass, 
and, on drawing, the following six persons were declared out of office :— 

* R. Wi'son, Esq. * The Earl of Essex. Greffeule, Esq. 

* David Ricardo, Esq. * Sir T.Turton, Bart. * Lord Yarmouth, 

The Gentlemen, thus (*) distinguished, were re-elected unanimously. 





Mr. P. Moore proposed Mr. Church in the room of ——Greffeule, Esq. 
On a division there appeared— 4 
POS BO CI svnes svnsenvesecscceenisecosce SS 
Ce NE nv'nadn ip evcncscceeaatidswsiess: 20 
Majority.......0..65 —6 
Mr. G. Robins was then proposed, and on a show of hands he was de- 


elared elected to the vacant place in the Committee. 


Thanks were then voted to Sir T, Turton, for his conduct in the Chair. 


—and the Meeting separated. (To be continued) 
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Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 
cium dirigatur.”’ QUINTILIAN. 


The Times ; or, Views of Society. A Poem, with Notes ; To which 
is added, an appendix, containing varions scenes from four Plays, 


HA OR CS RE 


riz. a@ Comic Opera, two Comedies, and a Tragedy, that were 
written for Drury-lane Theatre, but ultimately withdrawn, from 
the system which the present management has exercised against 
the Author; preceeded by a statement of Facts. 8vo. bds: pp. 
297. London 1819. 


(Continued from page 142.) 





Here the meeting broke up, the Proprietors having thought they had spoken 
sufliciently plain ; but Peter was the worst person possible at taking a hint ; 
so they had another meeting.---So (said they,) Peter, after all we have said 


to you, you have the effrontery to keep possession ?—*‘ [I vow to Heaven !’ 


ex- 
claims Peter. ‘it is yourselves, Gentlemen, you may thank for the state we 
arein. There you go about, telling people that roast beef and plum-pudding 
are preferable to German sausages and stale vegetables—destroying my repu- 
tation !’—Nay, Peter, (said they,) it is impossible for us, or any person, & 
destroy your reputation.—‘ Gentlemen,’ says Peter, ‘ 1 see you are resolved t: 
: turn me out—but out I will not go four you—my Licence is according to Ac‘ 
of Parliament.’—Then, Peter, (said they,) have the grace tu go out quietly ~ 
Heaven knows you have already done us sufficient barm.—‘ That mav UL. 

% quoth Peter, ‘ but my Licence is according to Act of Parliament.’—Cu: 
Peter, (said they,) you have got such a had name, people will not fr. 

the Ordinary.—‘ That may be,’ quoth Peter, ¢ but my Licence is ace: 

Act of Parliament,’—Why, Peter, ‘said they,) if you still persist » 

us all, people will suspect that you’re more knave than fool —* That : 

{quoth Peter,) « but my Licence is according to Act of Parliament ' 

(said they) can re-establish the credit of the Ordinary. but regul..: 

Beef and Pudding, and them it is in vain to expect, as long as 5 0u 
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terer.—-* That may be,’ quoth Peter, ‘ but my Licence is according to Act of 
Parliament.’—Depend upon it, Peter, (said they,) we shall have a row in | 
the House upon your account. and get the windows broke.—‘ That may be,’ | 
quoth Peter, ‘ but my Licence is according to Act of Parliament.’—Well, Pe. 
ter, (said they,) since you will'not go our quietly, all there’s in it is, we 
must turn you out; and that we shall do the first opportunity.—‘* That may 
be,’ quoth Peter’ ‘ but my Licence is according to Act of Parliament.’—How. 
ever, as soon as the opportunity came, the Proprietors were as good as their 
word, for they pushed Peter out, and closed the door upon him, he all the 
while exclaiming that his Licence wasaccording to Act of Parliament. 

A new Landlord being speedily chosen, things were now changed. indeed ; 
‘the cheering liquors and wholesome viands, which had been carefully kept 
from them by Peter, were served up in successive courses, and the guests, from 
rumbling, grumbling, tearing and swearing, became a set of the best humoured 
jovial fellows in the world ; insomuch, that it would have done your heart 
good to have been amongst them, and the Ordinary was fréquented by ‘the best 
cottipany, who would sométimes contrast their present ‘treatment with that 
which they ‘feteived under Péter's management, ‘exclaiming, ‘May we nevet 
see Peter more !’ at which the rest of the company, mindful of ‘their former 
starvation, would emphatically ejaculate, ‘ Amen !’—As to Peter, he remain; 
a melancholy example of unfeeling obstinacy and bad management.” 





This is, we think, the étite of the whole production. 

By thus directing his censure to a subject, in which his own 
personal feelings are so nearly concerned, and making his work 
the vehicle of his own hostile dispositions, the author certainly 
descends from the elevated rank of genuine satyrists, to the hum- 
bler class of disappointed adventurers ; losing the dignity and res 
-pectability which pertain to the former, and incurring all the im- 
putations which attach to the latter. In this point of view, as a 
mere tirade against Mr. Moore, and his associates, who, bye-the- 
bye, are every way worthy the castigation they receive, and sub- 
ject to the other imperfections we have named, we can recommend 
this satire only to such of our readers whose interest in the satri- 
cal affairs may render such a.production acceptable to them, and 
whose sympathy in our author's feelings of irritation, may induce 
them to overlook the defects'we have mentioned. 

About two-thirds of this volume is occupied ‘by'the appendix. 
which contains the history of the author's communication with 
the theatre, and extracts from his rejected plays. Of all the cir- 
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cumstances which occurred. in the course of this communication, 
the following seems to have most excited his indignation. 


“‘ Accordingly I called the next day.—‘ Sir,’ said Mr. Ward, ‘I have not 
your Play—it is not down in the list mhich Mr, Lamb sent to me.”” I then 


‘shewed to him the title plainly inserted in the list—‘Then,’ said he, § one of 


the Committee has taken it ; eaeh of them has a key tothe drawer where 
they are :’ 1 however examined the drawer, which was full of manuscripts, and 
found mine lying the undermost. ‘ Well, Sir!’ exclaimed? Mr.'Ward, ‘there 
is noname toit.’ I then pointed out the title, written in capital letters ab 
the top of the page in which the play commenced. ‘ Sir,’ said he, * it is not 
in the first leaf, and how was 1 to knew that it was in‘any other ?’ Such rea- 
soning was unanswerable. ‘ Now, Sir,’ said Mr. Ward, ‘ J have not read 
your Plays—Idid uot read any of the Pieces that Mr. Lamb had.’ it has 
already been seen that Mr. Kemble does not read the Plays—that he has 
‘nothing to do with them. ’—Query. Who does read them? During the 
search I made for my manuscript, Mr. Ward kindly entertained me by white 
tling, no doubt witha laudable intention of manifesting his perfect indifference, 
or perhaps to impress me with an idea of his gentility ; indeed, in the few in- 
terviews that I was able to obtain, his manner was by no means calculated to 
alleviate the trouble and anxiety of which he was the occasion. On my ob- 
serving that I had been treated in the most ungentlemanly manner, he left 
the room, doubtless, unwilling to be the hearer of his own pnaises.’ 


With regard to the extracts from the plays, we think the anther 
has done foolishly to publish them ; nor can we easily see his mo- 
tive for so doing. He confesses that he dare not publish the 
best parts, nor indeed any part which shall convey an idea of the 
plot, lest they should be played, and he lose his copyright: how 
can he then appeal to the judgment of the public, against that of 
the managers, when the former have only the least interesting part 
of his plays before them. Unless, indeed, he imagine, that tak- 
ing these extracts for granted as the worst, we should naturally 
infer that the entire play must be something good. 

If we were to form a judgment from what is before us, and take 
these as specimens ef the author’s best writing, we should not be 
inclined to coincide in his. condemnation of managers, as they do 
not seem to us to, possess that force and point which are » indio- 
pensible to stage dialogue: 

But notwithstanding these animadversions, to which, as a sati- 
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rist and therefore as an assailing party, the writer is peculiarly ob. 
noxious, there is no doubt that he is a man of considerable talent 
and of gentlemanly feelings ; and we should therefore be glad to see 
his talents displayed in some species of writings for which they 
may be better adapted. 





The Stage; a Poem. By John Brown, The Author of Psyrhe, 
12mo. stitched, pp. 50,—1819. 


We have been very much pleased by the perusal of the above 
little production. It is addressed to Mr. Farren, whom the author 
seems to consider, and not without reason, one of the most stan- 
dard actors of the present day. It consists principally of advice 
to that gentleman, and cautions calculated to guard him from 
those errors into which he is liable to fall, and to secure to him 
the continuance of that eminence which he has attained. In the 
course of these, the author’s remarks extend to many of the fa. 


vorite actors of the time, and embrace, indeed, a general view o! 
the staze. 


= 


~ 


Though we can by no means agree with this writer in all his 
opinions, we have been much gratified by the vein of general good 
sense which pervades the work, and which is frequently tinctured 
with a considerabe degree of humour. The verse is flowing. har- 
monious, and correct ; and the style, clear, precise, and pithy. 
We shall perhaps be not doing an ill office to our readers, if we 
penetrate a little farther in the work, and lay before them a few 
: extracts.” His allusion to Lord Byron p. 4 and 5 is somewhal 
* 7 coarse, and by no means illustrative of the principle which the 

. author is laying down. 


We cannot, by any means, admit the justice of his remarks on 











ing him so good a tragedian, without betraying itself; but when 





Kean p. 6. where he positively pronounces him formed by nature — 
for a comic actor. If this be so, art has donea vast deal in render | 
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his performance of Orestes is branded as mere Pantomime, we 
cannot help thinking the author somewhat prejudiced, 
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The description given of Mr. Elliston, is, in our opinion, 
most diametrically opposite to the truth. Can it be said that,— 
/ 


‘¢ Elliston, clumsy both in mien and make, 
Should characters of broadest humour take.” 


We recollect the time, a few years back, when Mr. Elliston was 
generally considered, and we joined in the opinion, the most, in- 
deed, the only, perfect representative of the fine gentleman, on the 
stage. His ‘ make” was perhaps not altogether symmetrical, but 
most assuredly his ** mien’’ was the very reverse of clumsy. 

We cannot help thinking, that our Author's opinion of Mr. 
Elliston must have been formed from very recent observation, 
since his Surrey, Birmingham, and Olympic exploits, before an 
inferior audience, have deprived him of that polish of manner, 
which used to be his charaeteristic. 

The identity of manner which marked the otherwise excellent 


- acting of Mr. John Kemble, is most correctly and humorously des- 


cribed, in the following lines :— 


‘* Fhe elder Kemble nathless all his fame 

And all his excellence is here to blame; 

He plays his character, and finely plays,— 

Kut every part John Kemble still betrays. 
Kemble and Lear! distraction to the sight, 
Who does not hate a stage-hermaphrodite :- 

Yet whatsoe’er the business of the hour, 

Or Wolsey in or Hotspur out of power, 

Kemble on Kemble keeps observance sly, 

And bids the audience ‘‘ recollect 'tis I.” 

The sinewy neck, the look that unallied 

To vanity, bespeaks a noble pride ; 

The garb, which shows in every portion taste, 
On learning founded, both correct and chaste ; 
The pomp of phrase, the soul that can promote 
The finest views with which his author wrote ; 
The features serious, yet devoid of gloom, 

Give to the life the Brutus of old Rome. 
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But lo! his handkerchief—and list !—he blows, 4 : 
So very like a gentleman, his nose.— : 
Brutus is gone—the whole illusion’s plain, 

And Mister Kemble is himself again.” 


The degradation which authors incur both for themselves and 
actors, when they pretend to write for a particular person, is 
finely ridiculed at the conclusion of the first part. 

This certainly shows the writer incapableof delineating a genu- 
ine character, and it is circumscribing the actor’s powers within 
very narrow bounds. | 

The author most feelingly and justly deplores the voluntary de. 
gradation to which such actors as Munden, Dowton, Mathews and 
Liston submit, by descending to the miserable buffoonery which 
they frequently display. 


“‘ Not Munden only—Matthews, Dowton, born 
To body forth the finest pictures drawn ; 
Well skill’d to mark the difference between 
Parolles and Falstaff, both in mind and mien; 
And, what requires a finer sort of skill, 
To know a Bessus from a Bobadill : 
All these, disdainful of the learned Pitt, 
Banish their souls from humour, language, wit, 
To kick a table, swear, and twist their jaws, 
Ambitious of the gallery’s coarse applause. 
Poor Matthews! how I sigh to see the man 
Who, in the * Plagiary’’ of Sheridan, 
Makes my ears tingle, and my raptur’d sight 
O’erflow with drops of exquisite delight ; 
When all that is and all that is not spoke 
Teems with so brilliant wit and chasten’d joke, 
There stand presented to the grateful mind, 
Matthews, Sir Fretful, Sheridan, combin’d— 
How do £ sigh to see him grin and hop, 
Dress’d out to represent some modern fop, 


Whose wit and humour ina word consists 

Of six great-coats, with ribbons at the wrists, 
A tatter’d shirt half dirty underneath, 
Cracking a whip and spitting thro’ his teeth ; 
Or a vast queue precisely like the track 
(As Shenstone says) along an ass’s back ; 
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Rather than prosper by a witty coat, 

Or flaxen curls that down your shoulders float, 

And'stripes you, like a pot of Windsor ale 

When over froth’d, have fortitude to fail, - 
Who sorrows not at Liston’s loss of rank ? 

An actor once, but now—a mountebank! 

Could rare Ben Johnson, bursting from his tomb, 

His corporal qualities again assume, , 

And see the ** Master Stephen.’ of his page 

In living Liston breathe upon the stage, 

He’ rub his hands, and quote the golden rule, 

‘¢ This man is wise, so well he plays the fool, 

But to behold him in some flashy part, 

Which nature fits him for no more than art, 

The wit or the philosopher—why then 

Would sally from the lips of churlish Ben ? 

I hear the verdiet in coarse guttrals rise, 

** That man’s a fool, so ill he plays the wise.” 


The practice which some performers have, of endeavoring to 
_ throw the principal force of the character upon the dress, is very 
4 justly satirized in these lines :— 


** Costume of course must be respected—who 

Would dress Posthumous like a travelling Jew ? 

Wolsey in buckskin breeches, or King John 

With stiff cravat, half-boots, and ruffles on? 

Yet, why must white and brown each other cross 

To make Octavian like a piebald horse ? 

Hamlet’s judiciously in black—but why 

Is Oakley’s wig for ever plac’d awry > 

And who are with the galleries partakers 

In the strange humour of the dress of Acres? 

Surely that oddity is mighty flat 

Which dwelis ‘not in the hero, but the hat; 

Better'to lay an insufficient stress, 

(And prove a sloven) than too much on dress. 

As dogs inform observers by the tail 

If fear or hope, or joy or grief, prevail, 

Some actors show the workings of the mind, 
. Not by their features, but their skirts behind.” 


Mr. Kean‘and Miss O'Neil are, both of them, very severely, 
@ and as we think, unjustly, reproached for their extravagance of 
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gesture. The author seems to think, that vehement gesture js 
by no means indicative of strong passion ; but in this opinio, 
we cannot concur ; there may be a very strong degree of passion 
which may be suppressed, and have little influence on the ge:. 
ture; but when it has mounted to a certain pitch, it overfloy. 
the boundaries which prudence or hypocrisy may have erected, 
and the true storm of the soul cannot fail to occasion a consider. 
able agitation of the body. That Mr. Kean, may in some instau. 
ces, overstep the modesty of nature, we will not attempt w 
deny. | 

The following lines, on the esculent performances of the stage. 
contain so much genuine humour, that we cannot pass then 
over. 


‘© We rarely find them in our ancient plays, 
But all the dramatists of recent days 
Pen stage-directions, if their wit decline, 
And when the scene grows dull—the actors dine. 
Now, tho’ the pleasure is not so complete 
To see another eating as to eat, 
Surely the man, who thro’ four acts has pass'd , 
In toil, may take refreshment in the last. 
Some over-nice and churlish critics teach, 
This custom would be honour'd in the breach ; 
But, whatsoever arguments they bring. 
A dinner is a very pretty thiug. 
it infinitely more than dirks and drums 
Home to men’s businesses and bosoms comes ; 
Hundreds, who see unmov’d prince Hamlet die, 
With them who eat show heart felt sympathy. 
Those iron critics sqeamishly protest, 
Dinners are inconsistent with the rest,— 
And vow it blurs the beauty of the scene 
That greasy facts should fiction contravene ; 
But, actors, heed them not,—pursue your plan,— 
Who cannot dine, will rail at those who can. 
1 like to see a lover, or a chief, 
Sit down at last to mutton or to beef,— 
Employ his lips to taste as well as talk, 
And drop his dagger for a knife and fork ; 
Forget those frowns that made him look so cross, 
And help himself, with smiles, to caper-sauce : 
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Allow your managers to interfere 

In all things but your meals ;—be Hampden’s here ;— 
And shew by ev’ry joint’s aspiring smoke 

You eat in earnest, tho’ you die in joke,” 


We perfectly agree with the poet, that in his dying scene, in 
Macbeth, Mr. Kean has rather studied to produce a striking 
effect on the audience, than to adhere closely to his author. The 
straining for his dagger, is by no means in keeping with the rest 


of his part. Macbeth is in no part animated by a spirit of inter- 
_ minable hate. Courage he has, a courage supported by his idea 
_ of supernatural endowments ; but when he learns that his depen- 
dence is gone, and that his security from Macduff is founded in 


error, it is more natural that despondence should unnerve his 
_ arm, than a renewed vengeance should make him expire in vain 
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efforts to slay. 

The praise given to Miss Brunton, is eminently her due, and we 
are very happy to find a writer, who can distinguish all her excel- 
lence, and express it with su wnuch ability as this gentleman has 
done. 

Mr. Kean is by no means a favorite of this writer's; and in 
various parts of the Poem, he takes occasion to point out his de- 
fects. But we think he hardly stops here, his censure is carried 
too far ; and though he qualifies two pages of severe satire with 
two concluding lines of praise, we must attribute part of the 
strictures he bestows on that gentleman, to prejudice. 

Though the critical opinions of the author of “* the Stage ;” in 


several instances, differ from our own, we consider his little book 
_ to possess very great merit. Most of the rules he lays down for 
| the general observance of actors, are dictated by sound good sense 


and correct taste, and will certainly operate to the advantage of 
all those who regulate themselves by them. 

The style of the writing is far superior to any work of the kind 
we have lately seen, and the humour which flows through it, has 
been seldom surpassed. We can confidently recommend the work 
to our readers, and assure them, they will find many passages no 
less worthy of their notice and approbation, than those we have 
extracted. P 
Vor. XVI.—No, 80.” an i 
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Human Life, a Poem. By Samuel Rogers, 4to. pp. 96, 1819. 


The reputation, as a Poet, which Mr. Rogers had acquired by 
his tale of “* Jacqueline,’ 


’ 


occasioned in the Literary world some 
emotion of interest, when another poem was announced, from the 
same hand. The theme he had chosen, was, exclusively of the 
Sciences, universal; and from the title of ‘* Human Life,”’ it was 
impossible to conjecture what particular subject would call forth 
the poet’s fire. Human Life, under some view or other, has been 
the subject of nine tenths of all the books that ever were written 
and what particular lesson Mr. Rogers was to draw from a source 
s) abundant, was the problem. 

He has, however, treated the subject with thé greatest possible 
simplicity ; and a little epitome of the different stages of human 
existence, and some few of the situations which develope its powers 
and call forth its energies—*‘ Childhood—Youth—Manhood—Lo 
—Marriage— Domestic happiness and Affliction—War— Peace— 
Civil Dissension—Retirement from the active life—Old age and iis 
enjoyments.’—form the materials out of which this poem is con 
structed.— 

This enumeration of the stages of life, will no doubt, bring to 
the reader’s mind, Shakspeare’s seven ages ; but as Mr. Rogers in 
a note, observes, Shakspeare has treated the subject. satirically, 
whilst he is desirous of taking such a view of it, as Cicero ha 
done, in his essay de Senectute, and to draw a picture, somewhat 
resembling his dignified portrait of Cato. 

There runs throughout Mr. Roger’s poetry, a vein of sombr 
sensibility, which to minds of a certain complexion, possesses in 
itself acharm. But this can only be felt by a reader whose mind 
sympathizes exactly with that of the writer; by no ome else can 
it be understood ; every great mind has some trait of individuality, 
and the tone of every man’s sentiment will have something pecu: 
liar to itself. There are a thousand shades and degrees of over 
wrought sensibility ; and if any person should pretend to enter 
into them all, it would be a decided proof that he felt none. 
The awful gloom that envelopes the proud genius of Byron forbid 
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approach ; few persons would like to subject their spirits to the 
misanthropic dejection which characterizes that great poet. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s sensibility is so interwoven with metaphysical intri- 
cacies, that few can explore all its obscurities; while Mr, Camp- 
bell’s possesses a pastoral simplicity, which it would be incon. 
venient, in such troublesome times, to indulge. The sentiment 
of Mr. Rogers seems less exceptionable than either of these, and 
claims close alliance with those principles, which are sure to ree 
gulate the mindina right course. This constitutes the greatest 
charm of the present production. 

We cannot consider the poetry entitled to rank with the best 
writings of our time, by many degrees, it is not marked by any 
originality, any trait of genius, or even by any elegance, which 
is not surpassed by many contemporary writers. Throughout, the 
poet scems to have been embarassed by the wish to give someair 
of novelty to his subject, which he has never attained ; and before 
entering on his main story Human life from the cradle to the 
grave, has been once or twice epitomized. 

That our readers may be better able to judge of the merit of 
this production, we will quote what, to us, appears the best pas— 
sage of the whole poem. It is descriptive of the first confession 
of a love returned. 


«¢ —And soon her looks the rapturous truth avow, 
Lovely before, oh say how lovely now !” 

She flies not, frowns not, though he pleads his eause ; 
Nor yet—nor yet her hand from his withdraws ; 

But by some secret power surprized, subdued, 

(Ah hew resist ? Nor would she if she could.) 

Falls on his neck as half unconscious where, 

Glad to conceal her tears, her blushes there. 


Then come those full confidings of the past ; 

All sunchine now where all was overcast. 

Then do they wander till the day is gone, 

Lost in each other; and, when Night steals on, 
Covering them reund, how sweet her aceents are ! 
Oh when she turns and speaks, her voice is far, 
Far above singing !—But soon nothing stirs 
To break the silence—Joy like his, like hers, 
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Deals not in words ; and now the shadows close, 
Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
Less and less earthly ! As departs the day 
a i tan. All that was mortal seems to melt away, } 
Rip 7 Till, like a gift resumed as soon as given, 
ong. She fades at last into a Spirit from Heaven!’’ 
A few lines on the entrance into the marriage state, may rank 
with these,— 


‘¢ Then before All they stand—the holy vow 
wi) fel And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 
oe i Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 

i And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 





‘ fh itt His house she enters, there to be alight 
hi ip : Shining within, when all without is night ; 
‘i ie A guardian-angel o’er his life presiding, 


' Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing! 
How oft her eyes read his! her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 
| Still subject—ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
: The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked to rapture by the master’s spell ; 
abe And feeling hearts—touch them but rightly—pour 
ee as A thousand melodies unheard before !’’ 


ge re 


i |e On the whole, we have been disappointed in this poem, and we 
are afraid the same will be the case with any of our readers, who 
expect from it much satisfaction. It may pass; there area thou- 
; sand worse published every year; but it will certainly not do, to 





| bind up with Lord Byron. 
OBR: ; 
ie LR London, or the Triumph of Quackery. A Satirical poem by Tin 
iam eee ae ‘ ‘ 
i, Hat: Bobbin the younger, 8vo., stitched. pp. 64. 1819. 
Wie 1 uth Gl 
Wes ie " 
Wapt Quackery, in the aggregate, would afford an herculean labor to 
n't at the satiric muse; and certainly she would most naturally com- 
al mence itin London. The little work before us takes a cursory 
‘ dj view of most of the empiric impositions which characterize this 
eke ot Ta 
f s | 


metropolis of the world, and ridicules them with considerable 
it vivacity. The style of the writing greatly resembles Georg¢ 
ie 


1 Colman’s, and combines a good deal of sound sense, with much 
th: aii humor. 
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Oripinal Poetry, 
—Sa 

‘¢ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 

are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 

sink, burn, and destroy Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 


and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY 


ane 
STANZAS. 


Sent by a young Lady, to a Gentleman with an emblematic heart. 


Receive the heart thy zeal has sought, 
Through many a long and anxious hour ; 
A heart that never could be bought, 

Now yields itself to cupid’s power ! 
A heart that prided in its strength, 
And boasted, that it still was free,— 
Bows to the tyrant’s yoke at length, 
And wears the fetters forged by Thee / 


Though ithas roved with many a youth, 
And throbb‘d at many a fervent vow ; 
Yet I must tell an honest truth, 
And own it never lov’d—till now / 
Think not to find it, wholly free, 
From ‘‘ passions light and follies vain,’’— 
Yet nursed by tenderness and thee, 
Twill never wish to rove again ! 


No! trust me, dearest youth, ’twill prove, 
As true as those, who more profess ; 
Believe me, those, who fondest love, 
Least like to show their tenderness. 
Yet ah! I cannot share thy heart, - 
When I have giv’n thee, all my own ; 
No rival there must claim a part, 
It must be mine,—and mine alone / 
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In joy and sorrow, sickness—health, 



































When once the sacred knot is tied, 
I'll share thy poverty or wealth, 

And stem with thee, life’s changing tide ; 
Yes ours shall be a varied round, 

A ceaseless change, of joy and bliss, 
Where gaiety and mirth are found, 

There will we seek for happiness ! 


The play, the dance, the revel lond, 
Shall often tempt our steps to roam : 

Till wearied of the heartless crowd, 
We'll turn and seek our cheerful home. 

With thee I'll share life's joys awhile, 
But should misfortune intervene,— 

Oh! do not think affection’s smile, 
Can vary with the changing scene ! 


No! when misfortune aims its dart, 
So closely shall our fate entwine, 

That the same pang, which rends thy heart, 
Must plant a kindred wound in mine ; 

Though other friends may grow estranged, 
When clouds thy sunny morn o’ercast : 

Pll still remain ;—unmoved—unchang’d,— 
When every other hope is past. 


I'll be the star to guide thy way, 
When fairer stars withdraw their light, 
Will cheer thee through the tedious day, 
And watch thy fevered couch by night ; 
Let fortunes dierest tempest rage, 
Let the world smile ; or adverse be ;— 
I'll still be true ;—in youth and age, 
Content to live,—-to die with thee / 
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STANZAS: 


To a Friend, on the prospect of his leaving England. 


When distant far in India’s shades, 

With jewel’d chiefs, and dark-brow’d maids, 

Roaming, enchanted, midst those bowers; 

Of spicy sweets, and sunny flowers,— 

This humble verse attracts thine eye, 

And memory breathes a lingering sigh, 

To those beyond the swelling main, 

Who ne'er may look on thee again ; 

It may recall the blissful time, 

E’re thy feet touched that scorching clime, 
When soft affection, lent its smile, 

To cheer thy days in Albion's isle ? 

Ah !—can thy heart e’er wish to change, 
Domestic sweets,—wildly to range 

In life’s fair morn, that burning zone ; 
Unloved, unwelcomed—and alone ? 

Oh! think on those endearing ties, 

Thy wandring heart must sacrifice :—= 
Friends,—country,—comfort, maybe health, 
To seek that glittering phantom, wealth. 
That fatal idol of the heart 

That tears the tend'rest links apart ; 

Ah! seek not that unfriendly sphere, 
With none to gladden, or tocheer ;=—= 
Where no kind hand, in ev'ry ill, 

Extends its aid, to guard thee still ; 
Should sickness pale thy manly cheek, 
Who then shall peace, or comfort speak ? 
Should anguish wring thy throbbing brow, 
Who then shall soothe thy grief as now / 
Who gently raise thy drooping head, 

Or watch o’er fever’s restless bed ?}— 

None will be found with zealous care, 

Thy woes to mitigate or share, 
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But doubtly keen each pang must prove, 
Unsooth'd by friendship, or by love !— 
Yet,—if thy soul disdains to know 
These woman fears ;—go wanderer go ;— 
Propitious be the mournfull gale, 
That wafts from us, thy swelling sail : 
May honour’s beacon, point the way, 
Where e’er thy roving footsteps stray ; 
May glory, fortune, virtue bright, 
Shed o’er thy cause their purest light, 
And valour’s meed,—and martial fame, 
Add a new lustre to thy name !— 
- Yet when high fortune’s gifts are thine, 
When pomp and splendour round thee shine ! 
Oh! do not let thy dazzled mind, 
Forget the scenes thou'st left behind ; 
Recall full many a festive night, 
Of joy and innocent delight, 
When the gay laugh and jest went round, 
And thy heart echo'd to the sound ; 
When thy feet trod the mossy dance, 
And thy soul yielded to the glance, 
That shot from beauty’s conquering eye, 
Love's never failing archery ! 
Whilst the light hours sped fast along, 
In music’s sound, and pleasure’s song ! 
Think on such scenes ;—nor quite forget, 
(Although a pang of soft regret. 
Should cloud at times thy cheerful mind, ) 
The friends,—the joys, thou'st left behind ; 
Where e’er fate destines thee to roam, 
Let thy heart sometimes wander home, 
Let memory cross the stormy sea, 
And think on those, who think on thee / 


C. B, W. 
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Theatrical Punquisition. 


«¢ Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis’”’ CLAUDIAN, 





KING’S THEATRE. 


1219. 

Feb. 27. 11 Don Giovanni ;—Incidental Divertisement—Paul et Virginie. 
March 2. La Modista Raggiratrice—Grand Divertisement—Telemaque, 
— 6. La Modista—La Reunion Villageoise—Ibid. 

— 9. Ibid—Divertisement—Ibid. 


_ —— 13. Le Nozzedi Figaro—Ibid—Ibid. 


—— 16. Ibid—Ibid—Ibid. 
—— 20. Ibid—Ibid—Le Marchant D’Esclaves ; ou, la Fete au Scrail. 
—— 23, [Ibid—Lbid—Ibid. 





TELEMAQUE,- 


Tuesday, March 2.—Gardel’s beautiful ballet of ‘‘ Telemaque,” 
has been brought out in a style which does great credit both to 
the establishment and the Ballet Master. It is a charming pro- 
duction, and so peculiarly appropriate to this species of enter- 
tainment. The enchanted Island of Calypso, the imaginary na. 
ture of the goddess and her nymphs, the personal agency of 
Cupid, and the influence of all these on the young and ardent 
imagination of the youthful hero, prevent the understanding from 
receiving any shock from the conduct of the piece, and leave the 
fancy free to wander amongst its’ fascinating illusions. The sce- 
nery and decorations were liberal and appropriate, and all the 
dancers contributed their best exertions in its support. 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 


Saturday, Feb, 27.—An attempt has been made to revive this 
materpiece of Mozart, and we sincerely regret, that it was un- 
successful. And we the more deplore this, because it was so well 
Vou. XIV.—No. 80. 25 
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supported in some respects. AmMBROGETTI appeared to have lost 
none of his charming vivacity ; Bevvocul, in the artless Zerlina 





appeared to greater perfection than she has done in any other cha- 






























racter; «nd ANGRISANI Was as amusing in Masetto and as impres- 
sive in the Ghost, as ever. But Leporello the amusing Leporell, 
was sadly missed ; a tall protly gentleman, named Romexo, cam 
on for the part, and performed the music tolerably well ; but ali 
the point, all the humor, in short, all the character was totally 
lust. Not the pranks of his master could awaken his mirthful 
sympathy, the charms of the females his gallantry, nor the terribje 
apparition of Don Pedro his fears. He went through the part with 
the immoveable gravity of a pedagogue, and was consequently,— 
hissed. The part has since been sent to Signor Pracct, who ha; 
been prevented by severe illness from attempting it, and conse. 
sequenity this popular production, is, for the present, on the 
shelf. 

We observe that it is announced for a future representation, 
but who will be adventurous enough to succeed Naps, we can. 
not conjecture. 


LE NOZZEBE DI FIGARO. 


Saturday, 13, March.—This charming Opera has been perform: 
ed in greater perfection than we ever remember to have heard it. 
Nato has long been in possession of the part of Figaro; ani 
though he imparted an exquisite degree of humor to the chi 
racter his voice has for this long time, been unequal to the fine 
music of this opera; he used to play Figaro well, but to slur ove! 
the music wretchedly. ANGRIsANI has succeeded him’; and the fine, — 
full sostenuto bass of his voice has given full effect to all the fine 
music of this part. We never heard ‘‘ Non piu andrai,” sung s0 
well; his opening duett ‘ cinque, die ci,” was likewise given with 
peculiar spirit ; and in all the concerted pieces, the power and 
richness of his voice produced a charming effect. His person- 
ation of the character was by no means deficient in humor and 
vivacity.” If we except Caratanit, Madame Betxoent is the best 
Susanna, we have seen ; she executed the music most delight- 
fully ; and her fine voice gave it a force we never before expe 
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rienced. She was perhaps a little too much of the buffa; but 
this fault was on the right side ; worse is to be apprehended from 























- the character's becoming insipid, than from its excessive spright- 
 jiness, Miss Corrt continues to improve, and gave the very 
charming and difficult music attached to the part of the Countess, 
ina style, that would have done credit to the most experienced ar- 


tist. Her ‘voi che sapete,”’ was rapturously encored ; and both 
«¢ Porgia amor,” and ‘‘ Dove sono,” were no less creditable to her. 
The beautiful duet with Bettocui, “sul aria,”’ was likewise en- 
cored. Bectocut's duett with AMBroGetTI, *‘ crudel perche finora,” 
received the same compliment. The whole opera, indeed, went 
off with immense eclat, and has been two or three time repeated 


to very good houses, 


LE MARCHAND D’'ESCLAVES. 


This, though produced as a Ballet, is, in point of fact, a mere 
divertisement, being without fable. The whole of the dancers, 
_ however, are brought forward, and display their talent to very 
_ great advantage. 

. The forthcoming Ballet, founded cn Milton’s Comus, cannot 
‘fail, we think of proving both delightful and attractive. 


: 
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3 THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
! 

> 

7 1619. 


% Feb. 25. Macbeth,—Amoroso ;—Sleeping Draught. Rinaldo Mr. Hamblin, 
— 26. No Performance. 

7 — 27. Heroine,—Rosina, Belville Mr, Woolf. 

- Mar, 1. Brutus,—High Notions. 


q — 2. Douglas,—Prsoner at Large. 
a — 3. Oratorio. y 

— 4. Rule a Wife and have a Wife, Cacafogo, Mr. Gattie—Amoroso 
2 Who’s Who. 
B= 35. No Performance, 
~-— 6. Bertram,—Review. 
7 —— 8. Gamester,—Castle of Wonders. Count Lodomar, Mr. H. Kemble, 
b Baron De Mongrigny, Mr. Kengough, Robert, Mr. Harley, Thume, 
i Mr. G. Smith, Adelaide, Mrs. W. West, Fairy Queen, Mrs. Orger, 
Hostess, Mrs, Harlowe. ‘The music by Mr, G. Lanza. 
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—— 9. King Henry the Fourth, Hotspur Mr. Kean, Falstaff Mr. §, 
Kemble.—Ibid. 


— 10. Oratorio. 

— 11. King Henry the Fourth —Castle of Wonders. 

—— 12. No Performance. 

—— 13. Dwarf of Naples, (The incidental music by Mr. T. Cooke.) © 
King of Naples, Mr. Bengough, Guilio, Count de Monte, Mr. H, 
Kemble, Malvesi, the Dwarf, Mr. Kean, Ormond, Mr. Harley, 
Gull, Mr. Oxberry, Imma, Mrs. W. West, Amanda, Mrs. Mardyn, 


Mira, Mrs, Orger, Laura, Mrs. Harlowe. 
m—— 15. Ibid.—Ibid. 


—— 16. Ibid.—Ibid. 

—— 17. Oratorio. 

-—— 18. Dwarf of Naples—Castle of Wonders. 

—— 19. No Performance. 

—— 20. Dwarf of Naples—Castle of Wonders. 

—— 22. Ibid.—Ibid. 

— 23. Brutus—Who’'s Who. 

—— 24. Oratorio, 

—— 25. Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife—Sylvester Dagerwood—Cattle «i 
Wonders. 

— 26. No Performance. 

—— 27. Distressed Mother—Rival Soldiers—Castle of Wonders. 

—— 29. Richard the Third—Ibid. 

—— 30. Othello—Ibid. 





THE CASTLE OF WONDERS. 


Monday, Sih. March.—This evening was produced a ‘é Grail 
dramatic Romance,’ of the above title, which had been lox 
puffingly announced in the bills, and was now advertized with: 
flaming account of the scenery. This valuable morceau, hi 
occupied the heads of several individuals, and no Jabor nor &- 
pence was spared to render it perfect. It was originally plannei 
and written by Miss Moore, the accomplished daughter of tit 
accomplished manager, and the effusion of her pen had the a: 
vantage of alteration, revision, and improvement, from that af 
Mr. Earle who has signalized himself in dramatic literature. | 
afterwards underwent innumerable clippings, curtailings, a0! 
emendations, from the various gens de theatre, and was at lengt; 
fashioned into, what, was considered, a presentable form. 

We look upon it, that the perfection of romance, is to outst) 
the imagination of the most romantic reader or spectator, atl 
to produce something, which no mortal shall be able to conceit 
or account for. Under this view, ‘“‘ The Castle of Wonder 
may claim a high rank amongst productions sui generis ; fot! 
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most unaccountable affair it assuredly is, and caused us to wonder, 
how any one could ever think of putting such romance upon 
the stage. As to story, there does not seem to be much; all that 


we could understand, was, that— 


Lodomar had married Adelaide, against the consent of her uncle, and was 
conducting her home to his fathers house. They traverse a canton, in 
which is situated a castle, owned by this same uncle, and which is 
reported to be haunted. An agent of the uncle’s decoys Lodomar into 
exploring this edifice, and he sees such sights, and hears such sounds, 
First, he finds himself in a rocky cave, bordering on a lake; here a set of 
archers are on the point of making a target of him, when music is heard 
on the lake, a fine gondola appears, whence issues a lady, who appears to be 
a sort of fairy queen, She conducts him to a marine palace, where all the 
charms of splendor, luxury, and beauty meet his gaze. This personage uses 
every endeavor to seduce him from his allegiance to Adelaide, but he re- 
sists all her enticements. Adelaide, then follows him into this castle, and 
they find themselves together, chained to a wall while the Castle is in flames. 
Lodomar is offered his release, if he will leave his wife and fly ; this he dis- 
dains, and his trial ends. The scene changes to a superb pavilion and gar- 
den, where the uncle appears ; and satisfied by the proofs to which he has 
put him, that Lodomar is worthy of his niece, receives him to his friendship. 


How the uncle is enabled to practice this deception, and how the 
means and instruments came within his power, is never explained. 
This we suppose is THE WONDER, and accordingly we are left to 
guess. | 

Asa drama, this piece is one of the least rational we ever saw. 
he incidents, the characters, the dialogue are as insipid and 
as childish as can be conceived. The scenery was the only recom~- 
mendation. This was indeed superb and exquisite, and together 
with some very delightful music by G. Lanza, and some pretty 
dancing, has enabled this piece to drag out a tedious existence of 
a fortnight. 

As to the performers, as they had none of them any thing to 
do, it is needless to say how well they did it. 


HENRY Ivth.—pPartT Ist. 





Tuesday, March 9.—It was stated, in the bills, that by desire of 
several persons of distinction, Mr. S. Kemble, would for one 
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wy puny the — of Falstaff. His corporal Capacity jg 
well known to be fully equal to the representation of the bulky 
knight but at his time of life, and subject as he is, to frequent 
indispositions, the force of his histrionic powers was problema. 
tical. We were very much pleased, however, to find that both 
his health and spirits were fully adequate to the personation of 
this humorous character ; and never, within our recollection, has jt 
been better performed. There was throughout, an air of nuivete, 
which added much to the point ; and one great recommendation to 
Mr. Kemble’s performance of this character, is, that it is never 
overcharged, never outsteps the modesty of nature, nor is character 
sunk in caricature. —His scene with the Prince, where he describes 
his exploits at Gadshill, and the numbers he. encountered ; and 
that where he quarrels with Mrs. Quickly were admirable. 

Mr. Kean, for the first time in London, played Hotspur, and 
without a doubt, played it exceedingly well; he did not, however, 
succeed in imparting any new importance to the character, nor 
in making it subservient to the display of his peculiar excellencies, 

Mr. Penley, as the Prince of Wales, Mr. Bengough, as the King 
and the other performers acquitted themselves very creditably, and 


the play went off vastly well. 


THE DWARF OF NAPLES, 
Saturday, March 14:—This piece has appeared, under the name of 
a tragi-comedy, which means precisely the same, as Melo-drame. 
The materials from which it is constructed, are the following— 


Malvesi, a nobleman of Naples, a compound of moral and physical de- 
formity, who hates, and envies, and exccrates all the world, merely because 
-all the world is not deformed and dwarfish like himself, is the hero of this 
play. The chief object of his malevolent rage is his brother Giulio, who 
is guilty of the mortal ofieuce of being strait limbed, succeesful in war, 
rewarded by the King of Maples and loved by dmanda, w ho preferred him 
to the Dwarf. Whilst Malvesi is sitting moody and ferocious in his cabinet, 
and ‘* descanting on his own deformity,’’ he hears shouts of joy. The popu- 
lace are celebrating the return of Guilio victorious from the wars, The 
Dwarf wakens, moralizes like a fiend, slaps down the casement, and 
writhes upon the rack of envious hate. Guilio enters and greets the 
Dwarf with a brother's love. The Dway/ returns this kiudness in language 
of the most malignant enmity, draws his sword, and furiously provokes bis 
brother to quench the unnatural strife in blood. Giulio declines the horrid 
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' make sure, sends an assassin after Giulio to murdcr him. Then is he 


’ wlio takes an interest in him, and wakes him in more furious horrors, This 


5 his cut-throat to meet him at the garden gate. Giulio however, escapes, 


_ lived in the same house with Amanda. He is introduced. Another person | 


turning in disguise to learn how Amanda had borne her disappointment, 
There isa certain private door to the garden of Amanda's father’s house ; 


+ and the assassin most revoltingly stabs the tutelary page, who generously 


) possession of the stage; and now it has extended itself to five 
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combat ; they separate; Giulio is about to marry Amanda in the presence of 
the King ; the Dwarf’ forges a letter of traitorous correspondence, bearing 
Giutio’s name, and, by an ill managed and undramatie contrivance, brings 
about the production of the letter against the brother at the moment when 
be was about to receive the hand of his mistress from the King. The letter 

of course, changes the aspect of affairs. The King banishes Giulio, and the 
lovers, bear their disappointment with imperturbable sang froid. Notso the 
Dwarf, whose visage is lighted with fiend-like exultation, and who, to 


touched with a sort of demoniac remorse,—walks in his sleep,—meets a page, 


page is a woman—Jmma, who loves him, and had saved him from the 
crime of fratricide by (we believe) some artifice played on the assassin, 
Fhe devil is partly exorcised out of A/alvesi, by the force of love and beauty, 
He promises not to shed his brother’s blood, but there is still a vestige of 
the fiend—he will not ‘* bless him.'’ In the mean time, Giu/io has become 
a great man in the Court of the Duke of Milan, and bethinks him of re- 


here he gains access; but the Dwarf, again resolved upon his death, sends 


came to prevent mischief. A certain English traveller of amorous tempera- 
ment, and but little brains, has an assignation with the Lady Mira, who 


age whose imbecility was rather ludicrous, is also introduced, and from a 
coincidence of circumstances those two adventurers, Giulio, and the two 
ladies, all meet in the dark, Giulio is, of course, jealous, and reproaches his 
fair one, Giulio is discovered, arrested, brought before the King, and 
ordered out for execution. -The Dwarf is sumnroned to the royal presence, 
and receives a roval reprimand for his wickedness. A curtain is drawn up by 
order of the King, which discovers to the Dwarf his brother, in bridal 
splendour, receiving the hand of Amanda. Malvesi rages and foams like a 


maddened wolf, and diesin a paroxym of frenzy too violent for the strength 
of nature to survive. 


Melodrama still continues striding onwards to the exclusive 


acts, nothing but a resolute opposition, on the part of the pub- 
lic, can bar it from supremacy. The present production seems 
to us, an attempt to try what monstrous excess of absurdity an 
audience will tolerate. With an imagination distorted by a long 
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study of german horrors, and fully impregnated with all the faults 
of that school, in incident, character, and language, the author 
seems to have sat down, in the resolution of trying how far Mr, 
Kean’s energy, and still more his popularity, could operate jp 
preserving from damnation, a piece destitute of a single recom. 
mendation. 

The story is lame and lamentably ill told. We never know why 
Malvesi should prefer residing in the house and eating the bread 
of that brother, he so bitterly abhors, to seeking independence, 
from his own exertions. Imma starts upon us all of a sudden; 
nobody knows whence she came, nor whither she is going ; and 
her disappearance is altogether as mysterious. A ruffian, hired 
to murder another, changes his mind and stabs her, and she is 
led off wounded. As tothe comic part of this amalgamation of 
absurdities, it is even beneath censure. It possesses not a single 
trace of intelligibility, nor is any one incident properly accounted 
for. The scene, which we presume the author meant for his 
coup deffort, exhibited four or five people, groping about in 
the dark, in a place ‘which we were left to guess at, and without 
one single reason why either of them should be there. 

As to character, there is but one attempt made, and that will 
be soon dismissed. Malvesi, the dwarf, we can consider as nQ 
Other than caricature ; there is not one trait of nature in his 
whole composition. A degree of malignity, surpassing that of 
man, and scarcely equalled by that of demons, is his prominent 
feature ; and this vents itself, throughout, in language made up 
of horrible and apalling exertions; and all this, for what? 
because he is a few inches shorter than his brother, and was bor 
a little later ; we could discover no other reason whatever—This 
man, who plots and raves and curses, throughout, is the hero :— 
he seems to be in fact the whole play :—for besides him, there is 
very little to arrest attention. We scarcely recollect our disgust 
atany dramatic exhibition, to have been so powerfully excited a 
it was atthis. Not a single pleasing feature occured, to alleviate 
the repulsive effect of the whole. 

As Mr. Kean’s was the only character, so is himself the onl 
actor, whose exertions call for notice. Never did he exert bim 
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self more, and never less successfully. We really pitied him : 
what could he do? We consider his great excellence, his accurate 
delineation of nature; but how could he display this, where 
nature was throughout defied and scorned ?—He endeavored 
to embody the extravagant ideas of his author: and in this 
attempt, he equalled his extravagance; his acting was pow- 
erful, was vehement, was apalling; it was any thing but pleas- 
ing. A miserable compliment has the author paid him, by writing 
sueh a character for him; what is it, but. declaring, that Mr. 
Kean cannot delineate nature, and therefore, that something out 
of nature must be written for him? This is a gross libel—If the 
remains of good taste amongst us had not early consigned this 
piece to its merited oblivion, Mr. Kean would have afforded a 
fine handle to his enemies, and have been in a fair way to lose 
all that well earned fame, which his inimitable performance of 
Brutus, had procured him. 

The author of this piece has yet been anxious to impress upon 
the public, his opinion of Mr. Kean’s littleness‘'of mind, by ad- 
dressing to him a piece of the most disgustingly fulsome adula- 
tion, in the shape of a dedication to this play ; it is degrading to 
himself, and would be to Mr. Kean, if we could suppose him 
gratified by it ; but we feel assured, that he is infinitely above it, 
and must feel that contempt, it is so calculated to excite. 

For the other performers in this piece, we can only say, that 
they seemed very well disposed to have acted parts, if any worth 
acting had been assigned to them. 

The language is principally composed of execrations, made 
up and strengthened, by the most far fetched and’ outrageous 
figures, in which false analogies are traced, and nature every 
where despised. 

ORATORIOS. 

These performances were never more worthy of the public pa- 
tronage and approbation than they have been: this season, and 
never did they more liberally: recieve it. 

Overflowing audiences have uniformly born testimony to their 
excellence, and compensated Sir G. Smart, for his strenuous exer- 
tions for the public amusement. Madame Bellochi, Mrs. Salmon, 
Miss Goodall, and Miss Cubitt,—Mr. Pyne, Mr. G. Smith, Mr. 
Vou, XIV.—No. 80. QF 
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Nelson, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Terrail, and Signor Ambrogetti, have 
assumed the chief places in the orchestra, constituting a body of 
talent, rarely presented to the public together; and their powers 
have been called forth by a most judicious selection, from all the 
most favorite composers ancient and modern—B.thovens ‘* Mount 
of Olives.” Haydn’s ‘* Seasons,” ‘* the Creation,” ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” Mozart's ‘* Requiem” the best pieces from ‘* Zauber. 
flute’’ have been the leading attraction whilst single pieces from 
the hands of Rossini, Paer and Paisello, Attwood, Horsley, and 
Handel have filled up each evening’s entertainment to the entire 
satisfaction of crowded houses. 

Though not on the stage, Mrs. Salmon is an artist, whose 

merits are well known to the public, by her frequent performance 
at Concerts and Oratorios. In sweetness and compass of voice, 
delicacy of taste, and brilliancy of execution, she is unexcelled 
by any singer of our day, though in power and volume of tone, 
she may be surpassed. She has been one of the principal charms 
of each of these entertainments, and has particularly distinguished 
herself in the‘* Zauberflote,” in the grand Cantata. “ Sventurata,” 
and in Paisiello’s delightful air ‘* Sul margine.” 
* Miss Goodall is likewise, through the medium of Concerts and 
Oratorios, well known to the public, and highly appreciated ; to 
a voice of much power and richness, she adds a thorough ac- 
quaintance with her art, and never fails to please. She succeeded 
admirably in a most difficult Cantata, with a chorus, from 
Rossini’s opera of ‘* La Rauzzalarda.”"— 

Of Madame Bellochi, it is needless for us to say much in this 
place, as her merits are fully treated of in another ; we will merely 
observe, that she seems completely to have established herself in 
the favor of the British public, and her charming Cantata of 
“« Del Piacer mi balza il cor,” has afforded as much delight to the 
audiences of Drury Lane, as it has to those of the Haymarket. 

Mr. Pyne has for several seasons past been the leading tenor 
singer at these Oratorios, and he maintains his rank with as much 
ec At as ever. 

Mr. Smith's fine rich bass has given peculiar effect to some of 
the music which has been performed. His “ Qui sdegno,” from 
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the ‘‘ Zauberflote,’ 
Galatea, were given in a most powerful and imposing manner, 
Mr. Nelson is a young man, possessing a pretty full bass voice, 
and a tolerable knowledge of music; his ‘‘ The spirit of the 
storm,” by G. Perry, is a very pleasing performance, and has been 


_ 


and the songs of Polypheme, in ‘* Acis and 


several times encored. 
Signor Ambrogetti, we had rather see any where than at an 


_ Oratorio; no one can admire his acting more than we do; his 


singing is by no means so unexceptionable; and when we see 
him in an Orchestra, endeavoring to cover its defects, by some 


_ crippled attempts at stage-humor, it brings forcibly to our 
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minds the fetter dance in the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” He has, how- 
ever, been very well received by the public, and honored with 
much applause. 

The instrumental performances have been diversified by a most 
charming flute Concerto, by Mr. Nicholson. We prefer this 
gentleman's performance, to that of Monsieur Drouett, because 
we think he produces much more of the genuine tone and effect 
of his instrument ; indeed, we never heard tones so rich and full 
drawn from that instrument, by any other performer, Mr. Dro- 
uett certainly excels in rapidity of execution, and commands that 
admiration, which is the result of astonishment ; this very rapi- 


‘dity, we apprehend, is the cause of the inferority of his tones 


and that the full rich volume of sound produced by Mr. Nichol- 
son, requires time: 

The interesting Miss Sharp has also performed a very delight- 
ful concerto on the harp, composed by Dalvimare ; though very 
young, she showed herself complete mistress of this charming 
instrument, and was honored with abundant and merited ap- 
plause. We regretted to hear, that she was prevented from re- 
peating her performance, on another occasion, by a domestic 
calamity. 

On the whole, we sincerely congratulate Sir George Smart, 
as well upon the merit, as the succss of these performances; and 
tender him our thanks, for the high treat they have afforded us: 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1819. 

Bl Feb, 25. Evadne—Barber of Seville. 

as 26. Oratorio. 

} —— 27. Love ina Village, Young Meadows, Mr. Hunt,—How to get a Place 
—Bon Ton. 

i &. March 1. Evadne—Harlequin Munchausen. 

a 2. Rob Roy—Pau! and Virginia—Bon Ton. 

3. No Performanec. 

4, Evadne—Bombastes Furioso—Miser. 

5. Oratorio. 

6. Marriage of Figaro. The overture and music from Mozart’s Operas, 
The new music by Mr. Bishop. Count Almaviva, Mr. Jones, Fie 
rello, Mr. Duruset, Figaro, Mr. Liston, Antonio, Mr. Fawcett, 
Bazil, Mr. J, Isaacs, Sebastian, Mr. Comer, Cherubino, Miss Beau- 
mont, Countess dimaviva, Mrs. Dickons, Susanna, Miss Stephens, 
Barbarina, Mrs. Liston, A/arcellina, Mrs. Sterling.—Bon Ton, 

8. Evadne—Blue Beard. 

9. Marriage of Figaro—Deaf Lover. Captain Meadows, Mr. W. Far- 
ren, Old Wrongward, Mr. Blanchard, Young Wrongward, Mi. 
Connor, Sophia, Mrs. T. Hill, Betsy, Mrs. Gibbs, 

10. No Performance. 

11. Evadne—Paul and Virginia—Deaf Lover. 

12. Oratorio. , 

13. Marriage of Figaro—Deaf Lover. 

15, Evadne—Aladdin. 

16. Marriage of Figaro—Animal Magnetism, 

17. No Performance. 

18. Evadne—Barber of Seville. 

19. Oratario. 

20. Marriage of Figaro—Sleep Walker—Animal Magnitisin. 

22. Evadne—Miller and his Men. 

23. Marriage of Figaro—Critick 

24. No Performance. 

25. Evadne—Libertine. 

—— 26. Oratorio. 
—— 27. Clandestine Marriage—Cymon. 
—~— 29. Romeo and Juliet—Blue Beard. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 


Saturday, March 6 —Anxious to bring forward to advantage 
the two vocal heroines, who now grace this establishment, with: 
vut injustice to either, the managers have employed Mr. Bishop 
to adapt to the English Stage, Mozart’s favorite opera of “ Figaro.” 

Popular as this opera is on the Italian Stage, and familiar as its 
music is in all the portfulios of amateurs, we were yet inclined (0 
doubt, whether it would be well received on the English Stage 
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lt does not boast that abundance of exquisite melody, which con- 
‘stitutes the most captivating charm of Mozart ; its principal merit 
Bic in the concerted pieces, and is obvious only to persons, who 
ijhave e some acquaintance with music as a science. 

, Beaumarchais’ celebrated comedy was long since made accept- 
sable to an English audience, by Holcroft, in his ‘‘ Follies of a 
Day ;’ ’ but much of the point of the dialogue is necessarily sacri- 
% " ficed, and the strength of the situations lost, by rendering them 
: musical. Accordingly, in Mr. Bishop's version, we were pre- 
pared to look to the music only, as the treat. The dramatic 
arrangement, however, is very judicious, and most of the situa- 
. tions pretty well preserved. The mixture of jealousy and gallantry 


+ 
: 


which characterise the Count, the’ mild endurance of the Countess, . 
the artless vivacity and good humor of Susanna, and the maudlin 
’ gallantry and sentiment of the page, were all poutrayed, though 
- not with any great force of coloring. 

The character of Figaro, was totally lost, in every respect, both 
in mirth and in music, which was precisely the case in ‘‘ the Barber 


Sy Spake 


of Seville.” Mr. Bishop seems to have no notion of this charac- 
ter; indeed the assignment of it to Mr. Liston renders it impos- 
sible, that the public should know any thing about it. Figaro is 
not a buffoon; his merit with his master did not consist in mak- 
ing faces, nor saying funny things, but in a spirit of vivacious in- 
trigue, which made him enter, con amore, into his plots to obtain 
Susanna, and with equal alertness to counteract them, when direct- 
ed against his own choice. For Mr. Liston to attempt Mozart's 
music, appears to us little short of scrilege ; he confined his de- 
predations to the first strain of ‘* Non piu an drai,” which, of course, 
went for nothing, the litt.e air of ‘* Se vuol ballar,” which, by the 
ingenious adaptation of words, produced very good comic effect, and 
the opening duet *‘ Cinque, dieci,"’ which was consequently spoilt. 


Thus, the whole of the music assigned to that character was 
lost. | 
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The music was stated in the Bills to be aselection from Mozarts’ 
operas ; we did not, however, recognize any piece of this compo- 
ser’s which is not in this opera. The duet «‘ © pescator dell onda,” 
was introduced into the third act, as was a bravura for Mrs. 
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Dickons, of Mr. Bishops own composition. This, we think, wa; _ 
a very superflous exertion of his talents; Mr: Bishop may heas. | 
sured, that his music will not benefit by a comparison with that 


of Mozart ; and Mrs. Dickons’ power would have been displayed 
to much greater advantage, in the delightful song of “ Dov 
sono, which was made to give place. . 

As was to be expected, the music of the two female parts was 
the elite of the entertainment; and this was, certainly, very well 
performed. The part of the Countess is familiar to Mrs. Dickons, 
on the Italian Stage, and we had nothing to expect from her, 
which we had not often before admired. Her execution of the 
music, was indeed, delightful ; the exquisite air ‘* Voi che sapete,” 
and the duet with Miss Steruens, ‘ Sul aria,”’ were rapturously 
encored. Indeed, we augured from the beginning, that this latter 
would be the favorite of the whole opera. Mrs. Dickons is, no 
doubt a most accomplished singer ; she is perfect mistress of her 
art; and there is a delicacy of taste and a high finish in her exe- 
cution, which is best appreciated by those, who know how diff- 
cult it is to attain. 

Miss SterHens’ representation of Susanna, though somewhat 
deficient in vivacity, was nevertheless exceedingly pleasing ; and 
she gave a pretly, though faint portrait of the spirited soubrette. 
Her performance of the music was certainly not equal to that of 
Mrs. Dickons, she has not studied music so deeply, nor had so 
much practise ; still less has her attention been given to Italian 
composition. It is in warbling the pure melodies of less artificial 
construction, that her fascination is irresistible. Two of her 
duets suffered greatly from want of proper support ; these were, 
6¢ Cinque dieci,”’ and ‘* Crudel perche.”’ 

Miss Beaumont never appeared to so great advantage as in the 
Page. She looked the character most charmingly ; and acted it 
with very great spirit ; we never saw it more effectively represent- 
ed. The music allotted to her, she performed with very great 
ability, and cantributed very materially to the good effect of the 
whole. 

Mr. Duruset was introduced, in a character called Fiorello, 
strange to the original opera, for the purpose of atoning for the 
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vocal deficiences of the Count. Inthe finale’s, he answered the 
purpose pretty well; but in the duet of “* Cr@del,” he was very 


deficient. 
Mr. Isaacs played the part of Basil, and in some of the concert- 





paler 
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ed pieces, his fine bass voice was very effective. 

Mr. Jones gave to the Count, all the spirit it requires, and in- 
deed, the dramatic force of the piece principally depended on his 
exertions, 
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Mr. Fawcett personated the drunken gardener; and we pre- 
_ sume it was for the purpose of heightening, by contrast, the effect 
_ of the music, that he was induced, with that voice, which is a per- 
fect antidote to any thing like music, to whine out a comic song, 
” inwhich occured the following very witty passage. 


*¢ Of Fahrentosh, 
A Pint, by Gosh! 
Is two quarts—Scottish measure.” 


It is very natural, that a Spanish Gardener, ( a most intelligent 

_ race of beings,) should be so well versed in the difference between 

a Scottish, English, and Spanish terms of admeasurement, as to 

| be able to pun onthem. This exquisite morceau, however, was 

so much to the taste of the audience, as to procure an encore for 
the ditty. - 


. Ries 


The defect however, which impressed itself most sensibly upon 
the ears of those who have been accustomed to hear this Opera at 
_. the Opera-house ; was in the orchestra: The greatest charm of 
j Mozart’s music is the ingenuity, the efficiency, and the general 
_excllence of the accompaniments. To do these justice, requires 
_ an orchesta of accomplished professors, well drilled to the task, 
aod certainly, that of Covent Garden theatre ; is totally unequal 

- toit. 

Two or three beautiful new scenes were exhibited. The moon- 
light scene, with the illuminated castle, in the third act, was the 
finest piece of scenic illusion we ever saw; the distribution of the 
light and shade was admirable ; and the sort of murky gloom 
Which hangs over the objects not illuminated by the moon, was 
) excellently imitated; The sky, the moon, and the stars too, were 
4 Tepresented with a fideljty to nature, we never before witnessed. 
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Upon the whole, this Opera seems to have afforded great sa. | 


tisfaction to the public, and has drawn several crowded houses. 


ORATORIOS, 


Mr. Ashley has carried on his Lent campaign with very great 


spirit and vigor. His force has principally consisted of females, | 


amongst whom are Madam Bellochi, Mrs. Dickons, Miss Corri, 
Miss Stephens, and Miss Witham ; all ‘artists of the first talent 
and popularity: to these have been added Miss Stanford and Mis 
George, both very young ladies, pupils of his own, and who pro- 
mise well, to become one day, ornaments to the profession. For 
the male subjects, we cannot say a great deal ; no one of them 
boasts any very distinguished talent. 

_ The selections have been made with very great taste, and caleu- 
lated to display to the best advantage the power of every performer. 
Several pieces of old music, which have long remained in unme- 
rited obscurity, have been revived with singular effect. Want of 
room prevents us from entering into any very detailed account, 
and we can only add, that each performance has been received 
with very great applause, by a crowded audience. 
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MR. MATHEWS AT HOME! 


This ingenious and popular performer has again’ opened the 
doors of the English Opera House, to receive and to entertain the 
very large proportion of the public who rank themselves amongst 
his admirers. Asa Comedian, we always thought Mr. Mathews 
a very valuable ornament to the stage; and having frequently 
admired his excellent delineation of characters drawn by masterly 
writers, we have deplored the miserable buffoonery, which the 
dearth of genuine dramatic talent has frequently compelled him ( 
adopt. Amidst his other talents, mimicry and ventriloquy hav¢ 
been particularly distinguished, and a depraved taste has attached 
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so undue a value to these powers, as to induce Mr. Mathews to 
cultivate and to practise them, to the neglect of, what we consi- 
der, exertions more worthy of his talents. 

To the stage, at least to the drama, these performances are not 
"indigenous; and when introduced, have an exotic, unsuitable and 
: displeasing appearance ; but when a single individual undertakes, 
of himself, to furnish amusement for a whole evening, it is neces= 
sary that he should avail himself of every diversity of talent he may 
possess ; and indeed, no man whose powers were confined to 
one beaten track, could have any hope of affording sufficient sti- 
mulus to the imagination. : 

Of all the different attempts, which have at various times been 
made, no one ever succeeded so completely as Mr. Mathews, in 
' furnishing an attractive and a satisfactory entertainment for three 
hours, not even Mr. John Bannister; as perhaps no one was ever 
possessed of resources so extensive. A person who has not wit- 
nessed it, can indeed form but a very inadequate conception of 
the piquant quality and diversity of amusement, which this enter- 
ment combines; and what adds very considerably to its effect, is, 
that the meterials whereon Mr. Mathews exercises his powers, are, 
| — of themselves, exceedingly ingenious and display a great deal of 
genuine wit and humor. We will not attempt to give any epi- 
tome or description of this entertainment ; to such of them as 
have witnessed it, it would be altogether fude : and to those who 
have not, it would be an ungracious anticipation. The peculiar 
point of it will be better felt by those who have been in Paris, 
then by those who have not. We understand that it was written 
by Mr. Horaee Smith, who has before distinguished himself in 
the republic of letters. All persons who wish to obtain admission 
on the nights of performance, should take care to be at the doors 
When they open, or they have a very poor chance. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 





OLYMPIC NEW THEATRE, 


Two highly amusing pieces have been produced at this theatre, 
Vor. XVI.—No. 80, 26 
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since our last. The first from the pen of Mr. Beazley, entitled 
«* Where shall I dine?” which is certainly one of the most inge. 
nious trifles that Gentleman ever penned. It consists of the nu- 
merous disappointments of a Dinner-hunting Bond Street, lounger, 
who after being turned off by several friends he has attacked iy 
the streets, proceeds so try his luck with those who are at home ; 
he meets with several disagreeable repulsee, and in one instance, 
is arrested, by mistake for the master of the house, and by another 
similar error, is in danger of being bled and blistered for an apo- 
plexy. But after all these disagreeables, he consoles himself with 
the idea, that he has one cold mutton chop at home, which will, 
serve a dernier resort, stop the cravings of nature. When he'return: 
home, dispirited and vexed his appetite rather sharpened thar 
damped by his disappointments, he opens the cupboard door, just 
time enough to see the very last pickings stripped from the bone, 
by the friend for whom he had been arested, who in flying from 
the bailiffs, had taken refuge in his garret. This brings his distress 
to a climax highly ludicrous, and irrisistibly laughable. The dia 
logue is throughout smart, and the tout ensemble highly diverting. 

Mr. Moncrieff's pen has again been exercised on a sort of sequel 
to the ‘‘ Three and the Deuce,” called ‘‘ The Three Singles in Lon- 
don.” This piece, we understand, was written at the request 0 
Mr. Ex.iston, for the express purpose of displaying his versatility. 
This end is completely answered. The Three Singles, are, in thii 
piece, married, and lodge on the ground floor, first floor, and se: 
cond floor, of the same house, with their respective wives. A ver’ 
amusing series of adventures ensues, in which a vast deal of equi 
voque and inexplicable confusion arises. The three brothers, are, 
in the end, taken to the watch house, and here the puzzle ii | 
worked up to a climax. | 

For farcical effect and ingenuity of contrivance, we do not 
know any piece whose merit is greater than this; the dialogue 
has been very carelessly written, and the first act is much les 
amusing than the second ; but the gravity must be impenetrable, 
which “ The Singles in London,” does not dissipate. 

Mr. Elliston’s personation of the triple hero was calculated, in 
no degree, to detract from his great reputation; it was a vivacious 
and spirited as could be desired. We thought his display of dar- 
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eing, in the the part of Peregrine, somewhat overcharged ; it 
3 only served to shew, what Mr. Elliston could not do. The rest 
of the performers exerted themselves very effectively. 

We will take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. Elliston the pro- 
| priety of having a sort of interlude for himself, penned, either by 
‘ Moncrieff, or some of his ingenious proteges, instead of that mis- 
j 

q 





cellanevus kind of mono-drame, partly tragic, and partly farcical, 
wherewith he frequently entertains the audience between. the 
performances. | 

It contribuies more to their amusement, than to his dignity. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


_ The “ Heart of Mid-Lothian” still continues very attractive, 
_ A Melo drama, founded on Mrs. Opie’s popular tale of ‘* The Ruf- 
: fran Boy” has been produced ; it embraces many of the incidents, 
‘ and with the introduction of two comic personages, and render- 

ing the ruffian Guiseppe Celario, a principal character, (we have 

only to say, that character was sustained by Wyatt, in order to 
judge the cast.) it is a very interesting piece. The disappointed, 
inexorable Giraldi Duval was personated by Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
with great ability ; he look’d the character exceedingly well, 
with the exception of ‘* the bright and terrible eyes,”’ which must 
exist in imagination; Mr. Cooke's optic’s being rather petite. 
His death is occasioned by his own band habited as monks, who 
_ stab him at the Masqucrade, the moment he is about to plunge 
| | the poniard in Ethelindes bosom. ‘They mistake him for the Ba- 
| | ron Waldemar, who had previously thrown off his domino, which 
Geraldi observing, puts it on, in order better to forward his design 
on Ethelinde, the surprise of the banditti at their error, discovers 
who they are, and creates an excellent piece of stage effect, which 
terminates the melo drama very desirably. Miss Taylor gave to 
the persecuted Ethelinde all the pathos and feeling required, 
Mrs. Egerton intends performing for the remainder of the season 
which will end in four weeks: A melo drama is in preparation, 
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founded, we believe, on Home's tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas” in which. 
Mrs. Egerton intends sustaining the youthful hero, for the bene. 
fit of Mr. Dibdin, we do not know how far this may be consistent, 


certainly it is novelty ;. but Mr. Dibdin should recollect he has 


Mr. Watkins in his company. The house during the last month 


has been attended by many of the Scotch and English nobility. 
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PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 





THEATRE ROYAL EDINBURGH. 


This season has been rather more prosperous than usual to Mrs. 
H. Siddons, whose professional talents and private worth are high- 
ly estimated in this city. The corps dramatique embraces Mrs. 
Renaud, Miss Mc Alpine, Miss Worgman, Miss Dyke, Messrs, 
Jones, Mackay, Duff, Benson, Chippendale, and the acting mana. 
ger Mr. Murray, allof whom stand very forward in the public | 
opinion ; together with nearly twenty subordinate performers of | 
both sexes. The scenery and dresses are on ascale of extraordi- 
nary liberality, and the popular opera of ‘‘ Rob Roy Macgregor,” 
has been produced in a style highly to the credit and much to the 
profit of the concern. The interior of the theatre has been newly 
painted, furnished, and illuminated with gas; indeed no exertion 

_ 1s wanting to render it in every respect worthy of encouragement. 
The private conduct of every member of this establishment con- 
mands great respect, and impresses the public at large with a feel- | 
ing highly favourable to the profession. We have also an excel: 
Jent Harlequin, and a passable dancer, in Mr. Swan. And ina | 
Mr. Edwards, late of the Sans Pareil, a clown, scarcely inferior to 
Grimaldi ; as well as one or two female dancers for the ballet de | 
partment. | 


— 


PAN’PHEON. 


This clegant place ,of amusement, under the management of 
Mr. Montague Corri, is popular enough ; but by no means s0 
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much so as last season. Many circumstances have made against 
4 the manager. The illness of Mr. and Mrs. Bristow, the loss of 
* their little family, and the death of Mrs. M. Corri have rather pa- 
a ralyzed the activity of the management; we have however, the 
two Misses Ferzi—Mr. Wilson—the Diavolo Antonio, all rope 






dancers and vaulters, Miss Perry of the Wells, Mr. Huckel of the 

English Opera, Messrs. Brown and Taylor from Astley’s—and an 

appropriate corps de ballet-—We must here make very honourable 

mention of a Mr. Lee, who is the most useful, and we believe the 

most industrious young man ever seen in this place of entertain- 

ment. He recites extremely well, (indeed it would be to the cre- 

dit of some of the heroes of this place to be as correct only,) uses 

the sword excellently, and his rustic dancing in the Carnival, sur- 
passed any thing of that sort ever witnessed in Edinburgh. In 
cases of indisposition, which we lament to say have been very nu- 
merous, he has personated three or four characters with comic 
songs &c. in the melo dramas, in a manner which induced the 
| public to think well of him and we hope he will not relax in his 
/ attention to the duties of a profession precarious and arduous, but 
» which generally rewards the union of talent and industry. The 
Benefits were a}l advantageous to the performers. 


J. H. A. 
THEATRE ROYAL, SUNDERLAND. 
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‘ Mr. Booth has performed here besides Richard, Sir Giles Over- 
i reach, Bertram, Macbeth, Shylock, King Lear, and Jerry Sneak, 
» and whatever quarrel you may have against him in London, we 
: venture, to say he is a very clever young man and gave in Sunder- 
_ ‘and much satisfaction to eyery audience he had, and in return 
| was gratified with much applause and good houses. Since he left» 
_ Mr. Faulkner has produced ‘ Fazio,” ‘‘ Bellamira;” ‘* Riches, or 
: the Wife and Brother ;” ‘‘ Teazing made Easy,” ‘‘ The Sleeping 
_ Draught,” « Amateurs and Actors,” “ Is He Alive ?” and by the 
: bills gives great promises of much novelty. Mr. Faulkner is an 


active and enterprising gentleman and rapidly brings before the 
public every novelty he can reach. Rayner and Lancaster, our 
leading comic performers acquire by their grotesque buffoonery 
the admiration of a few, it is our opinion, that one comic perfor- 
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mer of sterling merit would gently set both aside, in the general 
favor of this Town. Mr. Booth we have seen perform Nedd, 
Bray in “ X. Y. Z.” with a degree of humor and spirit that sur. 
prised us; in short he proved himself possessed of abilities, that 
only want drawing forth. Mr. Robertson is a very young man, a 
minor in years, and as an actor, we hear a mipor in months; heis 
possessed of a good figure with a gentlemanly manner, a clear and 
distinct voice, but unfortunately wanting variety in its delivery; 
he does not want spirit or ease in bustling lively parts ; and may 
by practice and attention become a good actor and a great favo. 
rite in comedy. Mrs. Faulkner is our leading lady and meets 
with many admirers of her acting; her Lady Traffic in the play ' 
of “ Riches,’ is very good, but our opinion is, that her Comic | 
excel her Tragic efforts. Mrs. Rayner is a very useful woman 
and in this company the “ Actress of all Work” and if not above 
mediocrity never gives disgust by her attempts. The Misses An- 
derson pretty women and tolerable dancers, and Miss Waterson 
very indifferent in any character excepting the sentimentals, and 
in them she truly enters into the spirit of the author. She how- 
ever is about to leave the company. 

«‘ Brutus” has been produced with much new splendid and ap- 
propriate Dresses and Scenery, in short this play cannot in any 
respects have been better got up in any Theatre in London, than 
here: Mr. Faulkner's Brutus was an excellent performance and 
Mr. Robertson's Sextus as effective as could be desired. Mrs. 
Faulkner, Mrs. Pindar, and Miss Wells, as Tullia, Tarquinia, and 
Lucretia, did all that could be done for their parts. We have had 
also brought forward ‘*The Green Man,” ‘“ The illustrious Tra- 
veller,” ‘ Barmecide,” ‘‘ High Notions,” ‘‘ The Rendezvous,’ 
and ‘* The Actor of All Work,’’ (in which piece Mr. Rayner, 
proved very clever,) within the space of a fortnight, and in that 
period, Mrs. Pindar, (a beautiful woman,) and Miss Pindar, (4 | 
graceful Dancer,) from Bath, Miss Wells, (a tolerable singer,) — 
from Hull ;—Mr. Bennet (from Norwich,) a good singer, and 2 | 
promising performer ;—Mr. Balls from Hull and Mr. Simpson 
from the Surrey Theatre have all made their appearance. With 
this addition to the numerical strength, the Company is yet weak 
in talent considering former companies that we have had. Mr. 
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Grant, of the Newcastle Theatre, performed Sir Pertinax Macsy- 
ant, on the 6th. instant: inso excellent a manner, as to draw 
down continued and rapturous applause: he may now be consi- 


| P| dered the only * effective” ‘* Man of the World,” on the Stage. 
q Miss Kelly late of Drury Lane enters upon an engagement here for 


q Six Nights, on Monday the 29th. instant, when great expectations 
are raised by the trumpet of fame of her acting ; so that Mr, 
* Faulkner does not merely promise, but effectually brings forward, 


a, 
i 
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every novelty in his reach and power to amuse his Patrons. 
Sunderland, 20th. March 1819. 





MR. SMART'S READINGS. 





SHADES’ CONCERT ROOM ; SOHO SQUARE. 


The above gentleman, who is a professor of Elocution of some 


4 eminence, has furnished a highly popular, interesting, and intellec- 


tual entertainment, for those, who do not like the bustle of a 
Theatre, or think that the exqusite poetry of Shakespear may be 


> realished without scenic illusion. His plan is, to read one entire 


play on each evening ; and this he does, with a degree of feeling, 


"® spirit, taste, and judgment, highly honourable to his understand- 


ing, and to his powers of delivery. He adopts a different and 
characteristic manner for each personage, which is admirably and 
systematically preserved throughout, and greatly assists the gene- 
ral effect. We can say little more, than that for those, who wish 
to know how far reading a play may approach to acting it, this 
entertainment must be attractive, and to ourselves, it has been a 
source of much gratification. 


as 
THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


There are new in the Press, we learn, a series of letters from the late 
Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, to H. Weston Esq. They are few in num. 
ber, and were written on Mr. Curran’s first coming to London in 1773, at 
which time he was only 34 years old. We have been favored with a sight of 
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the original MS. by which we have been much gratified, these letters recor) 
the most agreeable feellings of Mr, Curran’s early years, but are yet tingey 
with that philosophical melancholy, which accompained him through life, 

Drury Lane Theatre promises a most brillant succession of novelties for the 
rest of the season. 

The new Tragedy, which was read in the green room on the 20th, is from . | 
the pen of Mr. Horace Twiss ; it will be entitled the ‘* Carib Chief’ The P 
seene is laid in one of the West India Islands, at the period of their first dis. 4 
covery. Besides Mr. Kean’s character, which is represented ‘to be very strong 4 
this piece is said to contain very effective characters for. Mr. Rae, and Mr ; 
W. West. Fire is one of the machines in winding up the interest, which js 
throughout, very powerfully excited. , ‘ 

There is likewise now in rehearsal, a serious melo-drama, said to be of a 
nature far superior to the generality of these productions. It is an attempt 
to engraft melo-dramatic interest and situations upon natural feelings, cba. 
racters, and ineidents: the strength of the company is to assist this pro- 
duction. 

The story of ‘‘ Abudah, or the Talisman of Orosmanes,” very ingeniously 
dramatized by Mr. Planche, and which will give occasion for mach splendour, 
is to be the bon bouche for the Easter-holiday-folks. 

Besides these, there are no fewer than three Comedies in reserve ; that in- — 
tended for the Easter week, is from the pen as yet new to the stage; the 
others are from persons who have already signalized themselves. 

A new work of Madame Genlis’ entitled ‘* Les Parveuus, ou les Avantures 
de Julien Delmours,’’ has lately been given to the public by Mr. Colbourn, | 
aud atranslation will appear immediately. 

Mr. Baynes, the traslator of Ovoid’s Epistles, has in the Press, a poem et- 
titled “‘ Ruggiceo,”’ together with some pastorals. 

A Gentleman of literary aud dramatic reputation has presented to the Ma- | 
nager of the King’s Theatre the programe for a most interesting aud beauti- | © 
ful ballet founded on Milton’s masque of Comus, which awaits the arrival of | J 
Dudert, to be put in rehearsal. 

Mozarts’ Il flanto Magico, which has never been performed this country, 
will, no doubt, be a source of vast attraction to this establishment. 

The production of Mr. Bucke’s tragedy of “‘ the Italians,” will be a trial o 
strength between the friends of Mr. Kean and the author. Mr. Kean will 


not appear in it; he leaves London for Edinburgh on Thursday night ; he 
performs there for three weeks, 
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H. Hewitt, Printer, Holborn. 
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